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^ . Farm PopulatiofT of the United States: i976 

(Advance data on the 1976 farm-pooulation were .-sueo in Apn i977 ,n Current Populatwn'Btports Series P 27. No 48)' 



The number of persons Hymg on farms in rural areas 'of the 
l>iited States averaged 8,753,000 for the 12-month period 
centered on April 1976, About 1 person out of every 26, or 
3.9 percent of the Nation's 214 million people, had a farpi 
residence (taWe'A). These estimates were prepared coopera * 
tivfely by the Bureau of the Census an^the Economic Re- 
search Service,Tj^S. Department of Apiculture , 

The farm share of the total U.S. population has declined 
fairly stead^Jy over the lasf 55 v«ars (figure 1) In 1920, vOhen 
the farm population was first enumerated separately, 30 per- 
cent of the Nation's" populdtioVi resided bn farms The pro- 
portion had fallen to 15 percenj by 1950, to 5 percent by 
,1970, and has now dropped below 4 percent.* - ^ 

Although the overall trend has been one of decline, the 
rate of decrease m the farm population has shown short-term 
fluctuatfons. After declining at an average annual rate of 4 8 
percent during the 1960's, the farm population appeared to 
be leveling off the early 1970's The average rate of decline 
from 1970 to 197^ was 1 2.percent per year. Since 1974, the 
^rate of loss has accelerated, with an average annual decline 
from 197440 1976 of 5.8 percent. It should be noted, how- ^ 
ever, that this rate is iMiewhat inflated because of changes 
made in 1976 involving the procedures for processing survey 
information on faj^ and nonfarm residence (These changes 
are explained m derail in a, later section of this report f 
Approximately 130,0^ of the 61 1,000 decline m the farm 
poputetion between 1975 and 1976 may be attrtburaWe to 
processing changes. 

DEMOGRAPHIC AISTD SOCIAL 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FARM 
POPULATION ^ • ^ . 



Table A. Population of the United State^, Total 
^nd Farm; April 1960 to 1976 



(Numbers In thousands) 



Year 



1976. . /, 
1975.. . 
1974..., 
1973. .. , 
1972..., 
1971..- . 



1970- 
1969. 
1968. 
1967. 
1966. 

1965. 
19/4. 
1963. 
1962. 
1^61. 
1960. 



Total 
resident 
population 



214,284 
212,542 
211,018 
209,468 
207,802 
205,677 

^203, 235 
200,887 
198,923 
196,976 
' 195,045 

' 192,983 
190,-507 
187,837 
-185,104 
182,298 
^1,7 9,^2 3 



Farm p<5pulatlon 



Number * 
"of 
persons^ 



8,253 
8,864 
9,264 
9,472 
9,610 
9,425 

9,712 
10, 307 
10,454 
40,875 
ll,-'595 

12,363 
12,954 
13,367 
14, 313 
14,V03 
15r, 635 



Per<xent 
total • 
p^pulatl<!m 

-i- — 

/ 3.9 

4.2 
4.4 
'4.5 
4.6 
4.6 



8 
5.1 
5.3 
5.5 
5.9 

6.4 
6.8 
7.1 
■7.7 
8.1 
8.7 



^Five-quarter averagest^enteredj on April; 
see "Definitions tod Explanations. 
% ^Official «censu^ count. 



ptstrtbMtion.' Whil^ thp-^arm population ^ primarily r>on-^ 
metroplitan, pne-Tifth of the-f^rm totaMwes within the 
boundaries of standard i<Detropolitan statistical arias . 
(SMSA's) as defirted m 1970 (table B). In comparison, nearly 
70 percent of Xhh nonfarm populaf'ion lives within the 1970 
metropolitan boundaries, Da\a for /amilies^orp the March- 



1976 Current Population Vrvey (CPS) indicate thrft the 
' majiDnty of the metropolitan farm jjppulat ton resides m- 
SMSA's of less than 1 million pojDulation,^ 

'There is a difference by race m the distribution of the 
farm population by metropolitan-nonmetropolitan residence. 



^''Estimates df* the farm poputetion from 1920 to the present 
not strictly comparable due to defmttional chaogej. Prior to i960, 
farm residence wal based e«entiallv or^ sel.f-ider^tifid^tior^, }.b . re', 
spondents themselves determmed whether or r^ot they Uved on a 
term. From I960 through 1976, the farm populatior^ has-been re- 
ftncted to persons living m rural territory and has been identified'on 
the basis of aciliage and sales tnlormation (see "Definitions and 
Exptanatlona" in ttie appendix). ^ 



— - ^ ■ . . V. 

^ U S. Bureau of the Census. Current Population R«portk^ Series 
P-20, No. 311 , "Household and Family Characteristics' March 1976." 
Much of this farrn population it "metropolitan" m' hnle morB'than a* 
tech nicar sense, being included in SMSA's beeause'the latter are de- 
fined in terms of entire counties and thus frequently include non- 
suburbanized territory. The metropolitan farm population may have'a 
certain significance, hovw^ver, as representing farm residents who live 
dose to Sizable aties. 



•ftUck"^ farrrr residents are more likely to live in nonrT>etro- 
politaR- .areas 'than are \Nha^ Approxinrwtely 90 percent of 
.the Black farm population resided in nonmetropolitan areas . 
iH^76; the comparable proportion for Whites.was 80 per- 
oentSn contrast, Blacks who live off farms are more likely to, 
b^m metropolitan areas lhan are thfrr Whit^ coynterparts 

Raetl4 compof^lon. The farm population is bccommg in- 
creasing! y\Whne due tc| differences in the rates of decline of 
Whites and Blacks' (table 1). Blacks on farms nunpbered 



4- 



'the data f^Blacks m ihe text rder to Blacks and persons of 
races other, than White. In the 1970 census, BJacks comprised 90 
percent otjhe^ total population other than White and 87 percent of 
th£ farm population other than White. 



541,000 in 1^76 and reiSjresentjd Apercent of the total farm 
population; the correspoi^ding propiirtions in 1960 and 1970 
were 16 and 10 percent, respectively Between 1970 and 
1976, the number of Whiles on farnl^ decreased by ^2 per- 
cent as compared with a 42-percent decrease for Blacks. The 
annual rates of loss over this 6'year Miod averaged 2.2 per- 
-cent for W+rites- and 9 2 percent for Blacks. A similar dif- 
ferential in rates of decline Was experie(|^ced over the preced- 
ing decade. From 19^ to 1^70, -ttie' rtumber of Whites on 
farm's decreased at an avera^ annual rate of .4.0 percent, 
while the aN^-a^e rate of loss'f^r BlacVs was 10.1 percent per 

Htstoncally, higher rates of "populatioh loss an^ng Black 
farm residents-have been associated with beavy losses in the 
numbjer of cotton and tobacco tenant farmers Blacks have 
had a disproportionate representation among tenant farmers. 



Table B Metropolton-Nortmetropolitan Residence of the Farm and Norifarm Population 

^ byT?acte: 1976 

(Figures a;:e five-quarter averages centered on April) 



Race smd residence 



ALL RACES 

United States..*. i thousands. 

inside smk' s^ .thousaids. 

Percent * 

Outside Sl^A' s. . . /. . . .thousands. 

Percent 



^ X . ' WHITE • • 

' United States thousands.. 

Inside SMSA' s ' thousand's.. 

Percent ♦ 

Outside SNBA^^ thousands,. 

Percent ' • ■ 



Total 



• BLACK AND OTHER RACES • 
• , 'J • " 

United States ..thousands. 

' Inside S^A' 9. . . w^.TT.v^ tho,usand^: 

♦ Percent • 

Outside SMSA's . ..i thousaods. 

• Percent 



^210,332 
' 142,567 

67.8 
.'67,765 

32.2 



182,638 
121,392 

66.5 
61,246 

33.5 



27, 694 
21,175 

76.5 
6,519 

23.5 



Farm 



8,253 
1,560 

18.9 
6,691 

81.1 



7,J11 
1,498 

19.4 
6,213 

80.6 



541 
62 
11.5 

479 
88>5-h 



Ntolarm 



202,679 
141,007 

69.8 
61,072 

3Q.2 



^74,927 
119,894 
' 68.5 
55,033 
^ 31.5 



2V,153 
21,113 

, 6^^040 
22.2^ 



iThe total U.S. population* figure shown here differs from that -sho^m in table A because 
table A refers to the total resident population, whereas this arid other tables refer on^y. 
"to the civilian**«oninstitutional population. 

2s»©A^s refer^^to standard metxopblitan iitatistical areas as designate 
census publlca^tions; see "Definitions and Explanations.'' 
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^• Figure 2. farm P^puUition by Age for Selected Years, 1^60So 1976 
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5^ years & over 
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and the numbef oHuch farms has fallen steadily and sharply 
smce 1935. With mechanization and modernization of cotton 
and tobacco farpiing, landowners have, for -the mosi part, 
ceased to employ tenant labor to producrf their crops. -De- 
dmes in the humber of small farms and of hired workers who 
* live on farms hav^ also contributed to the disproportionate 
drop in the Black farm population.^ • 

Age. The farm population has been characterized for 
many years by unequal rat,es of population loss between the 
two broad age groups-under 14 years and 14 years old and 
over. Since 1970 the number of farm children under 14 years 
of age has dropped by a third, and their proportion of all 
farm people has declined from 26 to 20 percent (figHra 2 and 
table 2). During this satne period, the num(per of farm per- 
sons t4 years old and over decreased by only 9 pfercent. This 
decline in chridren reflects both the high net outmigration m 
earlier decades of young fdrm adults of childbearmqfage and 
'the sharp drop in tite national twrth rate. in the early 1970's, 
^hich extended to farm as well as nonfarm areas. 



' '^Vara J. dah4(S i^nd jOaMrrt. Beale, "Farm Population by Race, 
Tamif^. aDd Economic Scala of Farming, 1960 and 1970," Agritul- 
tural Ecphom^ Raport No. ^28, U.S. Dapavtmantof Agncuitura, 
Ecor>pmic Raaaarch Sarvica, 1972; and Calvin L. Beate. "Tha Black 
Armrlcan in Agricultural in Ma^l M. Smytha, ed„ Tha Black Amari* 
can Rafar«n«a Book (Englawood OiHs, N J - Prentice-Hall, 1976(). 



Higher r^tes of decrease among those under 14 years of 
age characterized both the White and. Black farm popula- 
tions. During the 1970 to 1976 period, the number of White 
children on farms declined by 28 percent, while the White 
adult farm population decreased by only 7 percent (table 1). 
The comparable rates of decline for Blacks were 60 and 32 
percent, respectively. Despite the marked difference in rates 
of population loss, there is some evidence that children con- 
tinue to comprise a ^eater proportion of the Black farm 
population than they do of the White farm population. In 
1976, 25 percent o^all Blocks on farms were under 14 years 
of age, compared with 20 percent of White farm residents. 

The pattern of decline was not consistent for different age 
grolips of adults. Over the 1970 to 1976 period, young adults 
aged 20 to 34 years rose a§ a proportion of the totaf farm 
population from 13 to 16 percent. No significant changes 
occurred m the*proportions of farm teenagfirs-those 14 to 
19 years old-or of the older age categories of farm adults. 

Sex. The dwindling size and changing age structure of the 
farm population not affected the continuance of another 
of Its distinctive features— more males than females. Farm 
males outnumbered farm females by' 358,000 in 1976; there 
were 109 rfjales on farms for every 100 females Stable 2). In 
comparison, there were only 93 males per 100 females ig^the 
nonfarm civilian- noninstitutional population. The stronger 
representation of males in the farm population reflects a 
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somewhat higher ralp outmigration , of females as com 
p^red With rna'esV Thic o*^tnr>igration of females from farms,* 
typMcally a^they reach maturity, reflects the predominately 
masculme nature of farm work; of the 2 milhon farm resi- 
dents ^nployed m agriculture m 1976, 1 6 million or more 
fhan four-fifths were male (tablt D) 

.Fdmiiy type and size.* Data from the March 1976 CPS 
indicate that a greater proportion. of farm families ttian 
nonfarm familii^s have both .husband and wife"present*(table 
3). While 52 percent of farm families mclude both husband 
. and wife,, the comparable figure for nonfarm families is 84 
percent. This difference bltween4arjpn and nonfarm families 
exists for both Whites and Blacks. 

The average si^es of farm and nonfarm families in March 
1976 were 3.5 and 3.4 persons, respectively-a difference 
which IS not statistically significant Nor was there arty signif- 
icant difference between the average size' of White farm 
-families (3.4 .persons) an0 White nonl^m families (3 3 per- 
•sons). Among Blocks, however, there is some statistical. evi- 
dence that th^ average of 4 6 persons per farm fam'ily was 
higher than the 3.9 person average for nonfarm families 

While the average sizes of farm and nonfarm famiUes are 
not significantly different, the distributions of families by 
number of persons show that large famihes-those with 6,or 



^mbfe persons-constitute ^eat^ share ^)f farm fartriilies (12^ 
%rcent) than of Vionfarm families (9 percent). The^higher 
proportion 6f large famiiios-vwtl^n the farm population is 
partially ^due to- the ptesence^ among families which havfe 
chfildreo. of a greater number of chikdre^n within farm fami- 
" he*. Among t3milies with own children under 18 present, 9 
percent of farm famiJiesJYave 5 or^more children compar.ed 
to only 4 percent of nonf^rrp/^amilies. This diifferelnce is not 
completely .reflected ins^he mean famTly size estimates be- 
cause of th-e offsetting^ect of the smaller proportion of 
* farm families with own children under 18 present, 47 percent . 
of farm fam'ili^ have own'childreh under IB^ompared to 54 
percenVof nonfarm f^ilies 
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^ Dale E Hathaway, J Allen Beegie, arid W ffetth Bryant, People 
of' Rurar America, US Bureau of the Census, 1960 Census Mo^ 
yaph (Washington, DC. US. Government Printing Office, 1968). 
pp. 68-71, and Henry S Shryock. Jacob S Siegel.and Assoaates, The 
M»th9ds and Materials of Demography, U S Bureau of the Census 
(Washington, D.C. US Government Printing Olfice, ^971), pp 
193-199 * 



Fertility.. TKe fertility of farrti ^ongen, continues' ro be 
higher than that of nonfarm wome«i. Data for June 1976 
(table C) indicate that the average number of children born 
to farm wonr^^n 1 5 to 44 yegrs of age wtio have ever.been 
married (2,699 per 1,000 womenJ-is*significantly higher than* 
the. average borq to rionfar/n women of. comparable age 
(2,064 per' 1,000 women). However, there U some'evidence 
that the difference is mainly attributable to the fertility ex 
penence of women in the oldest (35 to 44 years) age group, 
who have essentially completed their childbearmg. 

'Table C also presents June 1976 data on birth expecta- 
tions of currently married women H to 39 years of sge. 
Farm women m this age group expected to have a lifetime^ 
total of 2,947 births per 1.000 women Although this figure 
IS significf^ntly higher. than the 2,428 births per 1,000 ex- • 
pected by nonfarm women, it should be noted that this dif- , 
ference in lifetime births e)!cpected is due entirely to a differ^ 
ence m the number of births to date. 



Table C. Fertility Characteristics of Farm and Nonfarm Worrten, by fiace: 1976 

/ ^(For meaning dt^jfymbols, see text)]^ 



Characteristic 



Children ever born per 1,000 
woinen ever married : 

Total, 15 tcj 44 years 

' ' ^ 15 to 24 years 

. / 25 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years * . . . 



Married women 14 to 39 
years old^: 
• i Births to date per 1,000 

. ^ women. . . //. • • • • 

Lifetime births expected 
per 1,000 women.. ^ 



All races 



Atal ! Farm 



2,082 
837 
1,892 
3,058 



1,876 
2,442 



,2,699 
909 

3,514 



2,500 
2,947 



Non- 
farm 



^2,064 
"836 
1,886 
3,037 



1,859 
2,428 



White 



Total 



/ 

2; 017 
777 
1,848 
2,979 



1,842 
2,415 



Farm 



2,699 
812 
2,100 
3,528 



2,472 
2,914 



Non- 
farm 



1,955 
777 
1,842 
2,952 



823 
2,400 



Black and other races 



Tot al 



2,^52 
1,319 
2,204 
3,588 



=2,211 
2,708 



Farm 



(B) 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 



(B) 
(B) 



Non- 
farm 



2.550 
1,310 
2,200" 
3,591 



2, 199 
2,696 



^Data limited to curi^entl^v married women reporting on birth expectati,O0B 

Source: Unpubli-shed datalrom the June 1976 Current Population Survey. See table A-6 for 
bases and table A-4 for standard ei^ors. I . 
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ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 

FARM' POPULATION ' • ^ 



T/iere is sorne evidence that the propo^on of the farm 



Latfpr force participation, in- 1976, about 4 mll!lOl^ per- 
sons, or three-fifths of the farm population 14 year^ old and 
over/werfi \n the labor force, either employecJ' of seeking 
wcMl?(table 4), Although there has* been some decline in total 
nurrtber, the rate of.fabor force participatrofl among farm 
residents has remained essentially unchanged since 19^0 

Over^fi, the level of labor force participation among farm 
residents wbs about the same as that among honfarm resi- 
dents. However, there were significant differences between 
these^two residence groups by sex. Farm males were more 

* likely to be in the labor force than nonfarm males, fn 1976, 
the labor^ force participation rates for the two groups were 

^ aboMt 80 percent ^nd 74 percent, respectively On the otlae/ 
hand, the level of labor force participation of farrri women 
was below that of their nonfarm counterparts. About 40 
percent of all females 14 years '6ld and over hVing on farms 
were either working or looking for a job m 1976 "In com- 
parison, females living off farms had a labdr 'force participa- 

• tton rate of 46 percent. - ^ 

Farm males also exhibited some differences in labor force 
participation by region of residence Males 14 years old ap 
over living on farms in the Combined Northern anVVVeste/n 
States were more likely than southern farm resicl^nts to be in 
the labor force (82. percent versus 76 percent) An\ang the ' 
female farm population 14 ye^rs old and over, about two- 
fifths were in the labor force irrespective of region. 

As in earliec years, labor force participation was s6mewhaf 
higher among White farm residents than among.Black farq 
residerfts. •In 1976, the labor force partjcipation r^ates fc 
these two racial groups were 61 and 54 percent, respective^ 
(table 5). This racial disparity in labor force participation is 
accounted for^by^ differences in the participation ^of males, as 
*there was no significant differ6nce*by race in the likelihood 
of females being in the labor force In the male farm popula- 
tion 14 years 'old and over, the rare of labor force participa- 
tion was* 80 percent for Whites and 67 percent'for Blacks, 
among females, bpth, races had rates of 40 percent. 

Agriculttiral and nonagricultural 'employ^poeot^ In 1976,' 
2.0 million persons, or 51 percent of t$e employed farnfT 
resident labor force, were engaged solely or primarily in agri- 
culture (table 4). This ^presents a decline of ife percent, or 
/about,370,(iS) workers, in primary agricultural employnp6nt 

' among 'farm, people since t970. 'During this same l970 to 
1976 pefiod, there was no significant change in the nQmber 
of farm residents working in nona^'icultural industrieff- 
about 1.9 miHion w'orkers. However, nonagncultural employ % 
ment as a proportion of total employment of farm people 
foseirom 45 to 49 percent. Figure 3 shows that as a conse- 

f quence of tMe trends in these two proportions, the ,farm 
resider^t labor force in 1976 was almost equally divided 
between employment in agnculture and emfiloyment *in 
normgricuitural pursuits. 



resident . labor force emjp\o\/&t in nona<^ncuitural industries 
has risen in botri of the [najor region/ of the countrysinCe 
1970 However, southern farmVeside^s are^ore ti4cely to 
emfjioyed in nonfarm work than ire farm* reSide'nts gf the 
combined North and West. In 1976, 57 percent of employed 
''.^uthern farm residents worked in nonfarm^jobs; outstlfe the 
South; the proportion was/45' percent This disparity is 
appar!?htly associated wi;th the relatfvfly large number of 
low-income farms in , tine .South, whose residents 'sought 
supplemental nonfar/n income PrlBn^inary data^from 'the 
latest Certsus of Agriculture (1974) reveal that Southern 
States contain tWo-fifths of all farms in the United States but ' 
nearly three-fM^ls of those with sales^of less than $2,500 ^ 

Employment m nonagriciilturarindu^ries wa$ more preva- 
lent amoWg farm females than among'^grm males. In 1976, 
about / out of 10 employed farm.rfcldent women were e/i- 
gage^ m nonagncultural pursuits, among iarm resident males, 
onlV 4 out of^l 0 were-so employed 



/ Unemplpyment. The rate'ot unemployment -the propqr- 
'^on of xvk ci.vilian labor force currently without'a job and 
looking for work-wa^ relatively lo^^ in the farm population. 
In 1976, 2.7 peroent of the labo/ force living on farms was 
unemployed (tabled). T+je coniparable rate Ihr the civilian 
nonmstitutional population living off farms was 8.2 percent 
Within the fprgn resident labor force, unehnpioyment was—> - 
higher among Blacks than among Whites, the rates of unem- ^ 
ploy ment in 1976 for TFrese two racial groups were 7 3 per- 
cent and 2 4 percent', respectively (table 5) However, despite • 
this difference, the ra^ of farm unqmployrrrent was below 
that of the nonfarm population fo^-each racial group. For the 
civilian noninstitutfonal population living off farms, the rates 
*of unemployment averagerf^3 8 pfercent for Blocks and 7.5/ . 
percent for Whites ove^th^ period covered by the survey. 

Jhe frequency of holding tw6 or more jobs among per- 
sons employed in agriculture is thought to contribute to 
lower unemployment among farm residents. In May 1976, / 
over 800,000 mulT?^e jobholders, one fifth of-lhe total, had/ 
at least one job in agriculture.^ Most of <hi?la«er gro&p were 
nonagncultural wage and salary workers whxp opergted^eir 
own farms ^s a secondary job Thus, farm operat^ with 
^--Jual employment who lose tijeir nonfarm j(^ a r^not con- 
sidered as unemployed because of their contin^d employ- 
ment in farm work ' / 

•/ ' 

Class of worker. Of the 2 0 milliorrf^rm residents em- 
ployed in'^griculture in 1976, 62 perce^ were self-cypaloyeji' 
and 19 pcictn^ were empfo>^ed in eacf^ of 1he remaining two 
classes— wage and salary workers and unpaid family workers 
(table 6) Self-employment was Ahe major class of work 
among farm -persons emptoyed/n agriculture irrespective of^ 
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, *U.S. Dfie3rtment\of Commi^rce, Bureau of the Ceniu* 1974 
Census of Agriculture. Prelimirpry Repor^ts Washington, DlC^1976^ 
'U.S. Department of Labdr, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Multiple 
JobhoTderirMay 1976, Special Labor Fdrce rteport 194 1977. 



Figure 3, Farm Residents Employefl in Agriculture and ^ 
Nonagricultucallndustries, 1961 to 1976* ^ ^ 

Piprcent Employed A 



60 



40 



20 



lAgriculture 



' -"xT"^ — - I - . 

' ^.Nonagricultural industries . 



1_J L 
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T963 



1966' 



1969 



1972 



1975 



1978 



'^'comparable DATA NOT AVAILABLE FQR YEARSPRlOR TO 1961 

^ PERCENT OF FARM RESIDENT LABOR FORCE. 14 ^EAf^S OLD AND OVER 



region of residence. 'However, there were significant differ- 
ences m the class- of worker distribution by sex Self- 
employment was the domrnant c^ass of work among farm 
males (70 percent), while farm females were most often un^ 
paid family workers (63 percent) ^' » 

A, difference in class of worker distribut>on was also 
apparent by race. In 1976, self-employment was the ^^m\- 
nant class o(f work for 63 percent of White- farrfi residents 
employed m agriculture, whereas only 3Q percent of Black, 
farm residents were self-employed. This lower incidence of 
self-employment "(a category Jhat consists chiefly af farm 
operators) reflects the comparatively small number of farms 
operated by Blacks, The Census of Agriculture indicates that 
less than 5 percent of all U.S farms have a Bfack operator 

'* indicated decline between 1970 and 1976 in the nui^- 
bc?M»f farm residents employed in agriculture occurred only 
among self-employed workers^nd unpaid family workers 
During this 6«^ar .period, there was no signitfcant decrease in 
the number of farm resident wage and salary agricultural 
workers. ' ^ 

0 In 1976, there were 1.9^milh(5n persons living on farms 
and working in nonagricultural tft^ustries. As in earlier years, 



these farm, resident nonagnculturall workers were predomi- 
nantly wage and ^lary workers regardless of race, sex, or. 
region of residence (table 7) " ' 

The total number of persons employed solely or [primarily 
in agriculture in the United States averaged S.^ million in 
1976 (table D). Of these'a little more than half (55 percent) 
lived on farms, while the. remainder lived off fprms apd com- 
muted to work. Although the data for 1976 and 1970 imply 
a decrease of about 100,000 ir| total Agricultural employ- 
ment, the estimated decline »s not statistically significant.^ 
Although there has been no significant change m the total 
numbefr of agriciHtural workers, there ^as been an increase in 
both the number and proportion of agricultui\al workers with 
a nonfarm residence.^etweefv4fi70 and 1976 the number of, 
nonfarm resident a^TCultural workers rose from 1.4 million 
to 1.6 million; and their proportion of the total iTW^eased 
from 37 percent to 46 percent. This reflects th^ ificreasing 
trend among farm wageworkers to commute from nonfarm 
residences to their farm jobs. In '1976, about, three out of 
ev6ry>four wage and salary agricultural ^workers liv§d^off 
farms (se* tables E arid 6). In contrast, self-employed and 
* unpaid family workers in ajriArlture corttinue to be mainly 
farm residents. ^ * ^ *f 
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UnHke.their farm counterparts, \^ho, as discuss^ earlier, 
show variations in the d^ss of work^j^^cibu^o^ b^*sex.and 
race, nohfarnn resfdefit agricultural" wdfk^rs-ar^.pnmar,dy 
wage and salary workers regarcllesr of sex or raoft* ^ ' • 

Income,^ The medTadtn^oitpe-df farm fattiihies was'SrlO,845 
in 1975, suttrtantially lower- tjjSn Jhe\iri3,82? M Iji^^ 
famili^ {%abl§ F). AJthougK thisH^^O^SpP^nt* ^ldf|f^'nce of 
nearly- $3,000,. thQ gap is pniy twp'thjrds ^Fm^arm'nortfarm 
income differentlaj that existed in 1970, Farm median family, 
^ncoq^ in'1970 was $4,500 less, in^terms of A 975 dollars, 
than thgt of nonfarm families. QJnce 1970, the median m-/ 
come of farm families has incrfe3sed ^y^LS^rxerit, whil&tbat 
of nonfarm fafriilies has shown no sighlticant change in real ' 
terms. ' ' ' - • * . 

The contrast between farm and nonWm income levels is 
particularly sharp among Black famiUes. Whrle Black n($h- 
farm median farisily mcome was^,«l04 in 1975, Black farm 
median family income vyas only $4,857f The latter figure also 
presents a striking contrast to. that 'of White farm families »' 
($11,237), beirigonl^ about twocfifths as lar^e. 

The propdrtion of farm fanrrtlies^who are belo^ thji^^v-*-^ 
incofr!^ level (13.7 percent) is htgher than that df nonfarm 
familwt^ (9.5 percent). Among Blacks,\he proportion or farm 



families- belovy the low-income level ts 54 percent, about 514' 
tirr>es as hi^h as thfe national average for -all ^amilie§ and ♦ 
about*4y2 t*mes„aS high as th|atfor Vyhitel^arm famiHes.^ 

REVISION OF FARM PpPULATJOM • . 

PROCESSING PROCEDURES ; • 

^ .fh "February 1976, tv^o change's wer^nnade in the .Cyrrent 
Population SiiA/ey (CPS)- procedures for determining farm-, 
nonfarm residence of the rural population. The first was , 
necessitated by the change ^ th^ offft^^al farm definition 
^announced in late 1975 ise^6 "DefiriKLons and Explanitiyns" 
' - in trte^pt)endix).* The questions asked of respondents were .-v 
, faltered to enable collection* of 9ata under.the new definition « 
as well as coatimiation collectjon undfer the previous defi-, 
nition, (A detailed description of the old and oew questiops . 
is provided the appendix.) Basically, the first change in- 
volved the addition of a greater number of far^ sale? inter- 
Ni'als. The second changfe entailed a refinement in^the pro: 
ceclyre for imputing farm-nonfarm residence for hpuseholds^ 
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"AM' data presented in*Viis report refer to the/ previous farm, 
i^fiOittOn ip use since AprHigeo • . 



TaWe 0. Persons 14 Years Old and Over Employed in Agriculture^ by 4=^arm-Nonfarm Residence 

and Sex: April 1976 and 1970 « . t\ . * - 

CNumbers in thousands. Figures are f ive-/iuarter averages centered ^n April ) 



^ Residence 




Both 


sexes 


Male 


Female 




Percent <iistributioit ' 






pott> 


sexes • 


^Male « 


Female , 




r976 


1-976 


, 1970 


1976 

* 4 


1970 


1976 


, 1970 


19>6 


1970' 


1976 


1970 


Total employed 


in , 






"1 


























3,592 


3,606 


2,94ll 


3,045 


651 


. 65j0 


100.0 


100*. 0 


100.0 


10.0.0* 


100.0 


100. (J 






/ 




2,333 


1,618 


'l,902 


342 


431 


54.6 


,63,1* 


.%J.O 


62.5 


'52.5 


^ 66.3". 








1,633 


1,363 


1,323^ 


1,143 


^ 310 


220 


AS. "5 


36.9 


45.0 


- 37.5 


47.6 
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Table E. Nonfarm Residents 14 Years Old and Over Employed in Agriculture/ 
by Class of Worker ar(0. Sex : April .1976 and 1970 ' 

(Kumbers in thoussmds. Figures are five-quarter averageB centered on.Aprll) 



• t 

Class of worker 




Both 


sex^s 


Male 


Feqtale / 


1 . 


.Percent distritiut'ion. 




Both 


sexes 


Male 


female 


1976 


191 JO 


' 1976 


191^ 


1976 ^ 


1970 


1976 


•1970 » 


1976 ' 


1970 


1976' 


1970 


7 

Total K^lcultural 
































1,633 


1,363 


' 1,323 


1,^43 


310 


220 


IQO.O 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 






481 


424 


* 436 


396 




28 


29.5 


31 '--1 


33'. 0* 


•54.6 


14.5 


12.7 


Waf« and Salary work^rs.^ 




1,092 


872 


86p 


,719 


228 


1515 


66^.9 


64. 0. 


65.2 


• 6^.i? 


73.5 


69.5 






' 59 


66 


^ 24 


27 


35 


' 39 


3.6 


•4.8 


1.8 


' 2,4 


11.3 


•17^7 
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with nof^^^ponses><^the residence quesborts. These chah.ges 
were made Kflmeff art to reduce the nor»amphng errorun. 
the estimates 4t.e.. certam we^panse, enumeration, and pro- 
cessirvg-ejfrors). The differerKes which resLilt from th^addi- 
tion of a greater number gf sales mtervate and the changed 
imiHJtatipn procedure ar^ du,e entirely tO changes in' the 
ipagnttdd^ pi nonsamplmg error, assocfarted with the statis- 
tics. YRft^^vised 'procedure is described befovNr. _ * 

Change' 4n imputation procedure. In thS^late 1960'$, the 
C6&US Bureau implemented a sirriple imputafion system to 
proVide missing responses -for thqse households failing^to 
af=iswer the. acreage. and farm sales ,<|ues,tions^ used^^to (Jeter- ^ 
mine fafm-nonfarm resyjentie ir^'we CPS. The jmpulation 
approa<A^assigns \o' a sample hoWehold with^m^sing re- 
. sponses.rti^ ir>formatiop from a /^sjmilar" sample household 
that did respond to the questions. Thus, during tl}e. proces- 
siTig of the^houaehtalb records, arjy rural hdisehold with a^ 
mi$sing response to eitKer>or both of the residence questions 
w^ assigned the residence cLa^fix:ation (farm or npnfarm) pf 
the last '^good" ruj;^^qwseh6ld, i e , the 'last pro'^^*ssed^ 
record with answeX rfel>oi*ted for bothVpsiJence items. 
The revisecKQgS. imputation systeiri for hiiSsing acreage 
rm sales informatrpif fpMovvs the same^generaf proc'ed* 
urer^tli^ference anse^^pnly when'an answer 'is report^^ fair 
one of the/esjdence 4t^ms (acreage or sales) while the otVie*- 
?s left trt^nk In such a situation, the new procedure malces 
use of.th^ reported item by imj^tmg the missing response 
froqa^^last "good" rural record with a similar respdnse on 
^e r^»ported item Rarm or rionfarm residence under the'ofd 
farm 'definition i$ then determined, on the. basis of the re- 

^ a' " 

' Table F. Jncome Characferist 



ported resijrfence item and the trrrputed item. Under the new * 
farmrdefinityon, residence ^s^ determined on the basts of the » 
report€d,'or impt^ted, farm sales item only. / ^ 
' The fpllowmg is a simplified illustration of haw ^e re- 
fined imputation system provides arr estimate of acreage or 
farm sales* ipt a houseltold not respondtng to the specific 
questions on the questionnak#e: 

A rural household reports that the place it owns err - 
rents has 10 acres or more but does not provide, the ' 
.r CPS I nter/i dirtier with information on farm sales. The 
* ' tmputat/on systerfi y% designed to seek out the last rural ^ 
' .htiuseh^ld tha\report9|^|Mge of 10 acres, or more* 

and a Ur^r^^(^^Kf^^BpPoxxe6 sal^ were in the ^ 
• $50-$24^Mnte3|BBp^prhple, that vajue is then 
assigned anj^the household with a missing response is • 
classified as- rural farph under^the dVd definrtion.- ' , 




^ lEflfect of the reviiions. Experience has shown that when 
'new procedufes^re'introduc^d into a data processirfg system, 
some changes in -the resuUs must be expected, Th'ferefore, the 
data were examined'to detirmine the effects, if any, the new, 
question design and imputatfon system had on the level, 
geographic distribution, and characteristks,of the farm*popu- 
lation The analysis indicated that ahKbugh the level of^rm 
poQililation wa ffected "by ilie revisions, us demogr^ic 
ch<LS:terisfics » ..e not significantly c:'tered. , ^ 

' Although It was not.possibte to sep^fa^e ^he effeqjts <|f the 
revi^ecl^iJnputation procedure from the^new question design, 
the confjfrned effect of These two procedural "rh an ges^cpu Id 
^be approxiijiated K was esttjn^ted that 13Q,(K)0 of the 



istics of Farm ajj|d Nonfarffi^amiliesrby Race: 

"CTiitliea of 'March 1976) " . / * > - • 



1975 



Characteristic's 



Total families. 



usands-. 



families by 1975 income 

Less tKan $4,000 or' loss. 

$4,000 to $9,999 

$10,000 \o $14,999...:..; 
. *$15,006 \o $19^99..." 

$20,000 ^ncf dvfc.;^. 

Mei^ian family income ' 
(1975 declare): ' 
. 1975 ■ 

1?74....4'.:..» 

197.3 

1972 

1971 

► ^i97o^.::...- 



Percent' faioiHesJ 

Bel cur low-income level. 
Above loir^income level , 



— — ^ — \ \ 

All races • 


-ft ' 


•White^ • 




' ,JBlack 


a'nd other 


races 


Total 


;Farm 


Nonf arm 


Tot al 


Farm 


Nonf arm 


Total^ 
• 


• Farm 


Nonf arm 


-3^,245 


. ?,200 


54,045 


49, 87 J 


2,105 


47,768 




95 


6,27> 


\oo.o^ 

^8.0* 

25.3 
22.3* 


100.0 
. 14.8 
31.7 
19.9 
13.6 
20.0 


100.0 
7.7 
. • 25.0 
22.4 
19.0 


100.0 
. 6.6 
. . 24.1 
'22.6 
1?.5 
27.3 


lOO.X) 
13.5 
. 31.4 
'20.5 
14.0 
20.5 


100.0 
. 6.3^ 
23.7 
22; 7 
•19.7 
. 27.^ 


• 10^ 
IjS^b. 
• 34.7 
2(^.2 
13.3 
13.2 


100.0 
43.2 
36.8 
^ 6.3 
5.3 
7.4 


100.0 
* 18.3 
34.7 
' 20.4 
13.^ 
13.3 


$13,719 
14,081 

. 14,595 
14,300 
13; 668 
13^67^ 


$10,845, 
11.582 
12,167 
11,389 
9,561 
9,393 


$13,829 
14,179 
14, 719 

, 14,447 
13,868 

. 13,876 


$14,268 
14,634* 
15,254 
14,858 
14, 182 
14, 189 


$11,237 
11,903 
12,570 
11,^22 
9,851 
9,730 


> 

$14,391 
14, 753' 
15,391 
15,025 
14,398 
14, 405 


.$9,321* 
9,364 
9,200 

. 9,142 
8,922 
9,032^ 


$4,857 
6,003 
'5,536 

•5,494 
4,92t 
*4,278^ 


. $9,A04 

9,433 
^ 9,301 

9,230 

9^053. ^ 

9,192^> 


ioo.o 

9.7 
90.3 


, 100.0. 
13.7 
86.3 ' 


100.0 
■ 9.5 
90.5 


100.0 
. 7.7 
• 92.3 


100.0 
11.9 
.88,1 


^ 100.0 
' ^7.5 
92.5 


100.0 
25.3 
• 74.7 


100.0 
■ 33.7 
46.3 


108^^ ' 
24?9, , 
75.1^ 
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Source: Data relat* to income in 1975 from fj^je March 1976 Current Populat;ion Survey 
■ -- - . B . _y Status of Families and Persons 

60, No*. J.01*'and 102, and unpubli 
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iource: Data relate to income m irow c^i« in»nj« j.^/^ v.«.*^»»w .«k*^-'* ^ 

Report*. Swihh P-60, «o. 103,."Mc»ey Income and Poverty Status of Families and Persons. 
M i I97fi Revlsion*(Advance;Reportr and Series P-^^ ini.'««H i09 •nd unnuhV 



From Curifent 'Population 
in 'the Uftitcd States: . 
shed data. j 



r 



611,000 dedine'in'fapnril population from 1^75 to tS76 m^y 
be «ttrrbutjbd to thj new procedures. A comparative arj^lysis 
of "data before and after introduction of the new procedure^ 
revealed some variation ixjt no'sigrtificaoj difference in the 
regional distribution, age, race, sex, ^;employment charac- 
teristics of the farm population. ^ 



BELATED REeORTS 

fcorfljwable figures for 1^5^ appear in Farm Population, 
Series Cen^s-iRSl^27),lNo.-47, and earlier reports were 
publlsHilclannualjy beginning in 1961. 
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Begirviing with 1972, the data are not strictly comparable 
with data for eari^er years because olf adjustments in sample 
design and survey procedures occasioned by ,197Q censW 
dat9. H6wever, the qffect on comparability tvith prior data is 
rfot considered sy^fficient to warrant rj visionsi^f earlier statis- 
tics. Applicatiorr df 1972 procedures to data for^arch 1970 
lowered the farm population 14 >^ears old and over by aty)ut 
75,000. 

Although not fully gomparaWe with CPS, farm population 
figures for 1970 for the United States, States, and counties 
appear in chapter C of 1970 Census of Population^, Volume I, 
Chardcteristrcs of the Population; q^aractenst»cs of the farm 
population by States are presented in chapter D. 
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Table 1. FARM POPULATION, BY RACE AND SEX, FOR BROAD AGE.GROU)>S: 
*, APRIL 1976 A>*D 1970 

(Nusbers In thousands. Figure* are* f ive^quarter averages (jentered on April) 



Af« and racf 



Both sexes ' 



1976 



1970 



Male, 



1976 



1970 



Fenale 



1976 



1970 



Patrcent dlattll^ution 



Both aexe^ 



1976 



1970 



Male 



1976 



1970 



Female 



1976 



1970 



Total........ 

I 

White .\ 

Black aad other races, 

^ Unttor 14 fears, . . . 

Whlte.^..,^, s 

aiftcit"tl^ other races. 

14 years and over, 

White;....... 

Black aii<| pl^ei* raCvs, 



8.253 

n7ii 

541 

1,676 
1,541 
134 

6,577 
•6,17Q 
407 



9,712 

a, 775 
938 

2; 490 
2,15Z 
338 

7,222 
6,623 
600 



4,305 

4>026 
Z79 

878 
812 
66' 

3,427 
3,214 
213 



5,004 

4,524 
' 480 

1,274 

i,ior 

173 

3,730 
3,423 
307 



wfl,947 

3,685 
26? 

797 
* 729 
68 

3,150 
2.956 
' 194 



4,708, 

4,251 
458 

'l.216 
1,051 
165 

3,492 
3,200 
• 293 



100.0 

93.4 
6.6 

100.0 
91.9 
.8.0 

100.0 
93.8 
6.2 



100.0 

90,4 
9.7 

100.6 
86.4 
13.6 

100.0 
91.7 
8.3 



100,0 

93.5 
6.5 

100.0 

7.5 

100.0 
93.8 
9,1 



100.0 

90.4 
9.6 

.loo.q^ 

13.6* 

100.0 
91.8 
8.2 



IQP.O 

93.3 
6.6 

100.0 
9i.5 
8.5 



100 
93 
' 6.2 



100.0 

90.3 
9.7 

lOO.O' 
86.4 
13.6 

100.0 
91.6 
8,4 



Table 2. FARM POPULATION^ BY AGE AND SEX: APRIL 1976 AND 1970 

(Numbers In "thousands. Figures are five-quarter averag^es centered on April) 



Age 



Both 


sexes 


Male 


Female 




Percent distribution 




Both 


sexes 


' . Male ' 


fenale 


1976 


1970 


1976 


1970 * 


^ 1976 


1970 


1976 


1970 


1976 


1970 


1976' 


197d 


8,253 


9,'7l2'- 


4,305 


1^5,004 


3,947 


4,708 


100.0 


loo.'o 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1,676 


2,490 


. 878 


1,274 


7.97 


1,216 


20.3 


25:6 


20.4 


25.5 


20.2 


25.8 


a,577 


7,222 


3,427 


3,730 


3,150 


• 3,492 


79.7 


74.4 


79.6 


74.5 


79.8 


74.2 


1,193 


1,316 


651 


714 , 


m542 


602 


14.5 


13.6 


15.1 


14.3 


13.7, 


\ 12.8 


531 


' 502 


299 


269 


^233 


232 


'6.4 


5.2 


6.9 


"5,4 


5.9' 


4;» 


755 


770 


• 396 


371 


* 359 


399 


9.1 


7.9 


9.2 


7.4 


9.1 


8.5 


912 


1,061 


439 


518 


473 


543 


11.1 


10.9 


10.2 


, 10.4 


*12.0 


11.5. 


l.a27 


1,250 


579 


618 


547 


631 


13-7 


12.9 


13.4 


12.4 


13.9 


13. V 


1,070 


' i;202 


559 


641 




561 


13.0 


. 12.4 


13.0 


12.8 


12.^ 


a. 9 


989 


1,122 


503 


599 


4^ 


5^3 


12.0 


11.6 


11.7 


12.0 


12.3 





All ages^...., 

Under 14 years. I..., 
U» years and over.., 
14 to 19 years. . . , 
20 to 24 years. .. , 
25 to 34 years. . . , 
35 to 44, years..., 
45 to 54 years. . . , 
• 55 to 64 years. « 
65 ^^ears and over, 
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"Table 3, CHARACTERISTICS OFTFARM AND NONFARJ\^ FAf/flLIES. BY RACE:. 1976 

(For meaning of symbols, see^text) 



Characteristic 



Totan&]illlW«'. • « • . . thousands . . 

Ifetropolitani . , ^. .» thousands. . 

Percent H 

-Non»e%^op6l\tan. . . * . . • • thousands. . 
Pertwit « 



All typfts fi 

^ Huaband-^nife ^ 

^ '^^v^ale head, no wife present 

^ 'Female^ head, no husband present. 



All' sizes 

2 persons 

3 to 3 persons./.. 
6 ^ B<5re persons* 

Mefi^'slze of fandly^. 



All fajBilles wltl^ own chU^i 
Percent wit|i— 

1 or 2 own children under 18... 
J or 4 own children under 18... 
-u^- J or mo/e own children under 18 



rt^r 18. 



Mean nu^jifoer of own children.!. 



Percent of all families with members- 

Onde2*^18 years ! *- 

18 to 64 'years. 



63 years if^fnd over. 



All races 


White 


, Black and ot^er 


races 


Total 






Norifar^n 


total 


Farm 


1 

Konfarm 


Total , 


Farm 


• Nottfarn 


36,243 
37,801 

, 18-443 
32,8 


2,200 
416 
18.9 
1, 784 
^ 8t.l 


54,043 
37,386 

^ 69.2 
16,639 

' 30.8 


49,873 
32,848 

63.9 
1 7,023 

34.1 


, 2,105 
403 
19.1' 

1 mo 
i , fyJc 

8Q.9 


47,768 
32,446 
67.9 

32.1 


^,372 
4,953 
77.7 

' 22.3 


^95 
13 

13.7 
82 

86.3 


6,277 
4,940 
V8.7 

1,336 
21.3 


100.0 
f.6 

w.r 
loo.o 

3i.8 

32.8 
9^4 


lO©iO 
92*2 
■■■■ 3.5 
A.3 

100 . 0 ' 
37.9 
30.4 
11.6 


" 100. b 

83 . 8 
2.5 

13 

lOO.O 
37.8 
32.9 
*9.3 


100.0 
00 . 0 

2.4 ' 
10.8 

4(00.0 
38.8 

32;*^ 
8.3 


'100.0 
92 8 
3.\ 
4.0 

f 

iuu. u 
38a7 
50.5 

IQ,^ 


lOOjO 
86 .6 

_ 2.3 
11.1 

100 0 
38.8 
53.0 
8.2 


10^0.0 

•6i.* 

4.1 
33.0 

100 0 
' 30.6 
51,8 
17.6 


100.0 
i 78.9' 
10.5 
10.5 

lOO*-0 
22.1. 
48.4 
28.4 


100.0 
62.6 

C '4.0 
33.3 

100.0 
30.7 
, 5K9 
17.4 


. 3.39 


3.49' 


, 3.39 


3.'t2 


3.4% 


.3.32f 


. r'3?9r 


• 4.56* 


» 3.91 


in 1 77 






7\L 


<?• 98^ 


25,229. 


3,963 




3,917 
f 

63.3 
26.9 
9.7 


70.8 


^6.9 
.2>^8 
9.1. 


A.o 

24.6 
. 4.4 


72. a 

^ 24.2 
3.8 


V 68.0 
22.9 
' 9.0 


. 72.2 
24.2 


63.2 
27.1 
9.7 


(B) 
.(B)- 
(B) 


2.04 


2.19 


2,04 


2.00 


2.17 


r.99 


2,34 


' '(B) 


2.33 


0 














f 




33.8 
> 92.^ 

r '^-^ 


49.0 
89.9 
24.4 


36.1 
'92.3 
17.4 


34.1 
92.0 
18.0 


, 48. 
' 89.8 
23.8 


54.3 

92.1 
17.7 


•69.1 
95^.5 
15.2 


65.3 
91.6 
36.8 


69.1 
95.6 
14.9 



Source; Data from March 1976. Current Population 
hold and 'Family ^aracteristics: March'1^76^" See 



Survey.'- See Current Population Reports , Series P#20, .No. 311, "House- 
tables A-1, A-2, and A -3^ for standard errors. 
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Tabie:4. EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF THE FARM POPULATrON 14 YE^^^^^ AND OVER, BY SEX. 

APRIL 1976 AND. 1970. AND BY REGION. APfllL 1976 

^ (Numbers In thousands. Figures are fiVe-quarter centered on April) 



In labor force 
Enplo3^d 

Agriculture 

Nonagri cultural industries 
Vnemployed 




gale^ 

labor' f oroe 
Not ip labor^ force' 

In labor force 

Employed 

Agriculturist *• • 

Nonagricultural industries 

Unemployed 



' , Female.... 

^ In labor force 
Not in labor force 

^•iti labor force 

Employed 

'Agriculture 
Nonagric;jltural industries 
" Unemployed 



ERIC 



17 
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tatife 5. EMFLOYMENT STATUS OF THE FARM POF^ULATldN 14 YEARS OLD AND OVER, 
y BY RACE. SEX. AND F^R REGION : ,APRIta976 

(Muwbera In thougtndg. Figures* >re flve-<^tiarter averages centered on April. For meaning of symbols-, see text) 



Labor force, status, race, and sex 



P 



United 
itatei 



North and 
'West 



South 



Percent distribution 



United 
States 



North and 
West 



South 



IHITB 

Both sexes. , . 

In l^or force 

IfoiX Ai Labor force. 



In lalKn; -force "1 ....... . 

Employed ». . . 

Agriculture 

NonagricvlturaZ industries. 
Unemployefi. . . ♦ • 



Male 

In labor f oifce 

No^ in labor force. 



In «labo\ force 

Employed. . . C / ^. 

» Ag^iculttire /...\. 

Nonagricultural industries. /. 
. Ui^employed* . * 



• Female...^ 

In labor force 

Ndrt in labor force. 



In labor tprce^ .* 

Ertp*oy,ed. ^ 

Agriculture 

^ Nonagricultural industries. 
* Unemployed ' 



BIACK AND, -OTHER RACES 
'a • ' < « 

Bdth sexes.*, ^[ , 

In Xahoh,,force..'t .V^^jj. *, 

Not in ^ajbo^idrccftj #^ 

In 1 1 abort f orce ^ 

^ &Bpl6yid . ; . ; , ; "I . .'. . . 

Agriculture. .. ^ 

J N6i]l^riCu]!Vural industries. . i\ . . . . , . 

• \ Une»|floyed > ^ 

. Maae , V f 

In li^r folpce *. , l.^ 

Not lljf laboy force. tTTI . . . ^ , . 



In laj^r^orbe: 

Eai^oyed. 

%riculture ^^K^ 

' ^ lion agricultural indastries. 
.Unemployed 



i 



fdmald 

In I'lSfoor force 

Kot dn labor force. 



*v 



In l^abor force . , . . , 

fi#ployed . . 1 . , 

' J Agriculture ; 

, Itfonagricoltural industries 

' t||ienpldyed. . ». « 



6,170 
3,761 
2,409 

3,761 
3, §69 
1,865 
1,803 
92 

3,214 
2,585 
628 

£,585 
2,544' 
1,539 
1,006 
41 

2,956 
1,175 
1,781 

l,f75 
1,»124 
327 
:X98 
51 



407 

,^ 

219 
203 

94 
108 

16 

213 
'l42 
71 

142 
134 
79 
55 
8 

194 

77' 
118 

77 
.69 
* -15' 
54 
8 



4,045 
•2,^06 
1,540 

2,506 
2,449 
* 1,341 
1,107 

S7 

2,128 
1,739 
389 

1^739 
1,713 
1,103 
610 
26 

1,917 
766 
.1,152 



766 
735 
239 
497 
31 



21 
18 



21 
17 
5 

a7 
47 

13 
4 



17 
5 
13 



/I 

» ^ 1 



2,125 
1,255 
869 

1,255 
1,220 
524 
696 
35 

1,086 
846 
239 

646 
831< 
4^36 
396 
15* 

1^39 
409 
629 

40^^ 
^ 389 
88 
3t)l 
20 



369 
- 198 
/ 171 

498 
183 

80 
103 

15 



192 
125 
66 

125 

66 
51 
8 

177 
72 
105 

72 
65" 

'52 

/ 



100.0 
' 61.0 
39.0 

100.0 
97.6 
49.6 
47.9 
2.4 

10i).0 
80.4 
19.5 

100.0 
98.4 
59.5 
38.9 

100.0 
39.7 
60.3' 

100.0 
95.7 
<7.8 
67.9 
4.3 



100.0 
. 53.8 
46.4 

100.0 
92.7 
42.9 
49.3 
7.3 

lOO.'O 
66.7 
33.3 

100.0 
94.4 
55.6 
38.'7 
5.6 

' 100.0 
39.7 
60.8 

100.0 
89.6 
19.5 

1^4 



100.0 
62.0 
38.1 

'100.0 

■ %:l 

44.2 
* 2,3 

100.0 
81.7 
18.3 

100.0 
98.5 
63.4 
3^.1 
1.5 

100.0 
40.0 
60.1 

100.0 
^ 96.0 
'31.2 
64.9 
4.0 



(B) 
(B) 
.(B) 

<B) 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 

(B) 
(B) 
(B) 

(B) 

(B)^ 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 

(B) 
(B) 
(B) 

.(B) 
•(B) 
XB) 
(B) 

(rfr 



100.0 
59.1 
AO. 9 

100.0 
, 97.2 
41.8 
55.5 
2.8 

100.0 
f -77.9. 
22.0 

1Q0.O 
98.2 
51.5 
46.8 
1.8 

100.0 
39.4 
60.5 

100.0 
95.1 
21.5 
73.6 
4.9 



100.0 
53.7 
46.3 

100.0 
9^ 
49.4 
52.0 
7.6 

loo.o 

65.1 
34.4 

100.0 
93.6 
$2^8 
40.8 
6.4 

.100.0 
40.7 
59.3 

(B) 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 



'ERIC 



18 



15 



Table 6. FARM RESIDENTS W YEARS OLP AND OVER EMPLOVEDiW A^R!CULTURE/BY CLASS 
05 WORKER. RACE, AND SEX. APmi 1976 AND 1970. ANCMY RECaON : APRIl/1976 



(KiMbers in thousands, figures are five-quart#r averages centered on April. meaning of Bymbols. jee text) 



Percept cH4.stribution 




Uale.^..^ ; . 

S^lf-eaploy^ worHers.. 
Wa|;e and salary workers 
t ' Unpaid f aal^7» workerrf^ , 



Feiaale 

% / SeH-e«ployed workers 
^ Wafee kiid, 6^1a3ry woi;Her9,'. I\ 
UnpaXd f^ily workers 

/ BLAOt XND OmffiR RfifES 



' ' Bot^ tfexes 

Self-employed ^^orkers 
Wa^e'^anil 'salary workers 
Unpaid fanily workers 



Mdle 

SJflf -employed workers 
wige and salary wofkei^s,. 
Unpaid" f aaily workers 



Female 

Self-employed wortcers 
Wa«e and salary worKers 
Unpaill fMPily^ worhet^^ 




Rse«b ■le^t r^d ®^ worker 



iTURAL vdRKERS 



^ sexes 

workers 
salary workers 
faally workers 

^ Male.,. 

sA*f -employed worker f. .^ . 
, Wa^ and saliry workers 
I Unpaid ta^ly workeus.. 
i . • ' * 

^^al^ ..,..*...•/......> 

'Self -^ployed workers. . 1%.*. . 
vWage and *salar3^ work*», . . . . 
Unpaid #aplly workers^..,...! 

white' ' 

" Both sexes..* 

Self-employed wqrkers , . 

Wage ^ 'Salary workers 

Unpaid family workers. 
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Table 7 FARW RESIDENTS 14 YEARS OLD AND OVER EMPLOYED IN NONA^SRiCULTURAL 
INDDgTRIES,fY CLASS OF WORKER. RACE. AND SEX. FOR RE6J0NS: APRtL 1976 

(Numbers In thousands. Flgur^fi are flve-guarter. averages centered on April. For meanJ^ug of syabols, sef text) 



Race, ^x, and class of work^ 



TOTAL NONACRICUliTimAL WORKERS 

Both sexes. \ ^ 

Self^eaployed workei*s< i 

Wage and salary workers . . ^ 

Unpaid family workers 4 , 

4aae ^ 

Self-employed, workers ^ ^ • 

Wage and salary workers , % 

Unpaid, faji^lii^ w/^k^rs \. i . . 

Fei4^ejh..L..;..,.^„..; 

Self-employed wx)'*^®rs. 

Wage and salary Workers . . 

Unpaid family workers,...^ «,....'.'... 

WHITE ^ 

^ Both sexes , 

• Self-employed workers. ,\ 

Wage and sal>ary workers \ 

Unpaid family worker^s..^ . ^ 

Male r , . . . 

Se]^f -employed worker § 

Wage and aiilary workers t 

UnpawT^^mily workers 

Female 

Self-employed workers ...../ 

Wage land salary* workers . 

Unpaid family workers...* , ^ 

> ' . 

BLACK AND OTHER RACLS , • * 

Both aejces 

$elf-employed workers...^ ^. 

Wage and salary *f>rkejf3. . . . -. * , 

Unpaid* fam'V^y workers, i .. , 

Mal<«.,...r , 

Self-employed, workers. 

Wage and salary workers 

.Unpaid family w©;*kers . . , , 

Female a 

Self-employed workers , 

^age and salary workers . . . V 

Unpaid fjunily workers v 



United 
States 



1,912 
183 
1, 707 
22 

1,060 
129 
928 
3 

'851 
53 

779 
19 



1^ 803 
177* 
1.^4 
'•21 

1,006 
.124 
87« 
' 3 

798 
53 

726 
18 



North and 
West 



108 

5 

103 



55 
•5 
50 



54 
53 



^,113 
98' 

1,004 
10 

614 
69 
^44 
1 

A98 
28 
460 



,107 
97 
999 
10 

•610 
69 
540, 
1 

49J 
28 

459 
9 



, S^th 



799 
. 85 
" '703 
12 

446 
60 
■ 384 

\ 2 

- 35^ 
25 
319 
9 



696 

6(ft^ 
11 

396 
55 

338^ 
X 

301 
25 
'iHl 
9 



^ lof 



Percent diatritutiod 



United 
States 



•51 

5 
46 



52 
.52 



100. 
9. 
89. 
1. 

IQO. 
12. 
87. 



lOO. 
: 6. 
91. 
2. 



100.0 
9.8 
89.0 
1.2 

100. 0 
12.3 
87.3 
.3 

100'. 0 
.» 6^6 
91'. 0 
'2.3 



100.0, 
4.6 
95.-4 



(B)^ 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 

(B) 
(3) 
(B) 
(B) 



North ai^ 

4 



100.0 
8.8 
90.2 
.9 

100.0 
11.2 
88.6 

^100.0 
5.6 
93.4 
2.0 



100. 0 
8.8 
90.2 
9 

100.0 

11.3 

^ 88. S 
.2 

100.0- 
5.6 
92.4 
1.8 



(B) 

(B) 
(B) 

(B) 
(B) 

(B) 

(B) 
*(B) 
(B) 
(B) 



South 



100. 
10. 
88. 

1. 



100.0 
13". 5 



86. 

^ ' 
100. 
7. 
90. 
. 2. 



100.0 
- 11.5 
86.9 
1.6 



lOO-.O 

' ir.9 

•85^4 
.5 

100.0 
8.3 
88.7 
3.0 



100.0 
4.9 
«5.1 



(B) 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 

(B) 
(B) 
(B) 



0 

ERLC 
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Appendix 



DEFIISIITJONS AND EXPLANATIONS 

Poputati6n coverage.^ith the exception of th^^bt^op- 
irfdtion shown in table. A, all figures in this report relate to 
^ ^the dviyannoninstrtiJtional population. The total population 
showh Iri* tafcjje B (210,332,000) differs from the estim^d- 
^Apr\l 1, 1976 total civilian populationr (2712,611,000) chifny 
ip excluding the irtstttutional' population/ For the Current 
Population Survey, both the mstitutional and tnilitary 'com- 
ponents of the population are regarded as entirely nonfarm^ 

^ Farm 4>opulatipn, In the Current Population Survey, as in 
/the 1960 and 1970 Censuses of l*opulati<^n, the farm PQPula- 
•ton tonsisU'oT ail persons living in rural territory on -places 
' of lOor mordlacres if as much^as $50 worth of agncultura^l 
- products jwere sold, from the' place m t-he r^orting year (for 
the CPS the^,preceding'l2 months). , It ^also includes those^ 
living on pfaces of under 10 acre* if as much as $250 worth 
of agricultural products we.re soldVofn the place ip the te- 
' porting year. Persons mnnstitutions, summer camps, mofejs, 
^ and tourist camps, and those livihg on rentetf' places where no 
* ^ land IS used for farming, are^classified as nonfarm 

' from April 1^60 through January l976, farm residence 
'Was determiged m the Current Population Survey by the 
, fespopses to two questions. Owners are asked, "Does this 
pla^e haveMO or more acres?" antl renters are asked, "Does 
the place you rent have 10 or^we acres?" If tfie response ts • 
"Yes/' the r^espondent is «ked, "During the pa^t 12 months, 
did sales of crops, livestock, and other farnh predfucts from 
this plac^ amount to S50 or more?" If the^creagel^ponse is 
"No," the inquiry relates to sales of $25b or mdre 
. Begmning in February 1976, the^ second question was 
~ altered so that after* responding either "Yes" or "No" to the 
acreage inquiry,^ owners /renters are asked, "During the past 
0 t2 months, how much 'did sales ot crfjps, livestock and other 
farm products from this place amount to?" The respondents 
are. given a choice of four ansvvers "$1,000 or more," "S250 



r 



to $0^," "$50 to $249/' and "Under $50 '^ 

♦The queUion was changed to enabJe identificajtion of the 
farm population as defined p/evioj^ly (see above) l?flf as 
defined under the ^ew farm defimttpn annouficed by the 
U.S. Department of AgncuKure^aFKJ the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus in August 1975 Under the new detmttion, a farm is 
identified on the. basis of sales alone, and is defu ed as any 
'place frbm which $1,000 or more of agricultural products are 
sold, or would probably be ^Id, from the place in the report- ^ 
ingyear. * 

AH of the" farm figures presented m this report are based 
on the acreage-sales farm definition in use since- 1960. Sirxpe 



the $1,000 sales item Was^not asked for all 5 of the months 
nee^d m cotnputing the* April-centered annual avera^ for 
1976'(se€. "Five-cfu^tfer averages centered pn April" in tljis 
section) comparable farm population estimates for both the 
old and new definitions are not avatftrble for 19lte. 

Farms located within the boundaries of urban terntorV. 
compnsing a small mmSnty of all farms, are not treated as 
farms for population census purposes, and^ their population is 
not inclined in the farm population. Urban territory includes 
all places'Aiv^ a population of 2,500 or more and the densely 
- settled ' urbamzed frmge* a/eas around cities of 50,000 or 
more." Beginning with the 1972 estima;e,^e estimated farm 
iJtopulation is limited to, trte rural territory as determined m 
tlie 1970 Census of Populatiorf \ri the Current Population 
Surveys of 1963 through 1971, the urban-rural boundaries 
^ used were those of the 196Q Census of Population and did 
not '.ake into account the anViexations and other substantial 
expansions of" urban territorv that were incorporated mto the 
1970 Census of Population the net effect .was to classify an^'' 
unknown number of persons as rural -farnff m the Curren^' 
Population Surveys of^ 1970 and .1971 vyho were treate^i a« 
urban (and hence noniarm) in th^ 1970'Census as Wll as ih ^ 
the Current Pop\jlation Sufveys beginning in 1972 , " . 

In the Current Population Survey, iJnmaened persops ' 
attending college away^Voai home'are enumerated^as resi:^ 
dents of their parents' hom^s. whereas m the Census of Popu- 
lation such persons are enumerated as residents of the* com- 
munities in which they li^ve while attending college , Th* 
effect of this difference is xq classify a larger .number of 
college-aged*persons as iarm residents in the Current Popula- 
tion ^Survey 'than would be so classified under decennial ce6- 
sus usage. 

. Nonfarm population. The nonfarm populaoion compris^es. 
all persons hving m urban areas and all fural persons not on 
farms - 

fye-quar^r averages centered qn April. April centered 
annual averages of the farm population for the ye^rs 1970 
through 1976 were computed by using d3ta \6r the'five.quar- 
ters centered on the Apnl dite for which the estimate was 
being prepared For example, for April 1976; quarterly esti- 
mates for the month's of October 1975, and January, April, 
July, and October 1976, were used with a weigh^ of oae- 
eighth given to S^ch of the two Oqtober estimates and a 
weight of one-fourth to each of the estimates for the other 3 
months. One reason, for th'i^ choice of Apnl as the date fbr 
centering* population estimates is that t>iis 4S the decenniaf 
census month. v 
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April jcent0red annual averages for persons under 14 years 
by race and ;$ex, and for persons 14 years old and over, by 
race^ sex, a9e, labor force ch^acteristlcs, and regio^i were 
al;sp computed for 1976 by usmg dafa for the specified char- 
acteristics for the five quarters centered oh April 197^.- , 

Metropolttan-nonmetropolitan residence. The population 
residing in standard n^tropoli^an statistical area? (SMSA's) 
constttutBs the metropolitan population. The rpetropolitan 
population in this report is based on SMSA's as defined in 
the 1970 popul3tion census publications* and does not in- 
.dude any subsequent additions or changes. For' the 1970 
census, pxcept in New England, an SMSA is a county or 
group of contiguous counti€s*which contains at least one city 
of 50,000 inhabitants or ma^e, or "tw4n crties" wtth a com- 
bined population ©f at least 50,000. In addition to the coun- 
ty, or counties, containing such a C4tv*or cities, contiguous 
counties are included in an SMSA if, afccording'to cer(!S\ry 
aiteria, they are essentially metropolitan in character and are 
socially and economically integrated with the central county. 
In New England, "SMSA's consist of towns and cities, i-ather 
than counties. 

Geographic regions. The majQr regions of the United 
States for which data are presented represent groups of 
States, as follows; 

North and We|^^jj|0||iea9t, North Central, and West 

regions combined, 

I' ' . ' 

Northeast: Connecticut, Mainer, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, 
s ' • ^ 

Nortii Central: lliionois, Indi^ana, Iowa, Kansas, 
I Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
. Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin. 

West: Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Hawaii, 
fdaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Wash- 
ingtqp, Wyoming. 

JLSouth: Alat^ma, Arkansas, Delaware, District of 
Co^nbia, Flonda, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, /Sputh Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia^ 



Aga. The ag^ classification is bas^ 
person at la^t birthday. 



on the age of the 



Race. The population is divided pjo three groups on the 
basis of race: White, Blacky and 
,gor^ includes Indians, Japanese, 
' except White and QIack. to the 
refer to^ Blocks and persons of rac 

^ Fanvty. The term "family," afs used in this report, refers 
to a group of two*or mpre peiisons related by blood, mar- 
riage, or adoptior/and residing ^together, all such persons ye 



r races." The last cate- 
iriese, and any other race 
xt.of thw report. Blacks 
other than White. 



* considered' as me^i^bers of the saVne family. Thus, if t(je son 
of the head of the household.and the son's wife are in the 
household, they are treated as part of the head's family. On 
the other hand, a lodger and his w4fe not related to the head 

'of the household or an unrelated servant and^hls wife are 
considered as^dditlonal families, ^nd npt a part of the house- 
hold head's f^mfly. 

The mean size of family is derived by diyidirrg the number 
of persons jn families by the total number of families. In the » 
classification of families by number of family members, the 
head of the family and all other persons in the family are 
included. The number ©f family members is the sanr^e as size 
of famify. * 

Head of family. Oine person in each famiJy was designated 
as the head. The head of a family is usually the pqrson re- 
' garded as the head by members of the family. Women are not 
'classified as heads if their husbands' are resident members of 
the family at the time of the survey. Married couples related ♦ 
to the head of a family are included in the hefSB's family arid 
are not classified as separate families. 

The Census Bureau has traditionally designated a head of 
household to serve as the central reference person for the 
cohection and tabulation of data for individual members of 
the household (or family). However, recent social changes 
have resulted 'in a trend toward moi;e equal Status for all 
nnembers of the household (or family), making the term 
"head" less relevant m the aheilysis of household and family 
data.'As a result, the Bureau is currently developing nlW^ 
techniques of enumeration.and data present^ation which will 
eliminate th'e cpncept of "head." While some of the data «n 
this report are based on the concept of "head," n;<ethodology 
for future Census Bureau reports will reflect^a gradual move- 
ment away from this traditional practice ♦ 

Type^of.iainily. The classification of families by type is 
based on the sex and rharital status of head. FaiVirlies with a 
head and wife present are termed "husband-wife" farriilies. 
Families m which the spouse of the head is not present are 
families with "other male head'' or "female head" depending 
on the sex of the head. • ^ 



Own children. "Own" children in a family are single 
(never nu^d) sons and daughters, including stepchildren 
and adolH^children, of the family head. In table 3, the* 
mean numoer of own children is derived by dividing the 
number of children by the total number of families with own 
children under 18. 
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Marital status. Data refer to present marital. statuk.'The 
primary categories of marital status are single (never r^arried) 
and ever married. T\)e following sgb-categori,es of ever 
marri>€Lmay be* distinguished: (1) married, spouse present; 
(?) married, spouse absent (excluding separated); (3) sep- 
^ arated; (4Widowed; or (5) divorced. 

Lifetime birth expectatiofu. Lifetime births expected are 
'determined by adding any /ddKtional births a woman expects 

22 ' . ^ 



to the children she has'^fready borne, if any. Questions re-' 
garding expected tdditionaJ births were asked in June 1976 
> of women 14 to 39 years old who were currently married 
/ (spouse pj;esent or spouse absent excluding separated}. 



Births to date. In the jfata on btrth exp 
m taWe C, the number of "births to 
meaning as.theriunr>b?r of children ever born. 




ons of wives 
has the same 



Children ever bom.- The term "children ever born" refers 
to the total number of live births reported by ever-married 
women/ Included in the number are children born to the 
woman btofore her preseot marriage, children no longer living, 
and chtMj6n,away from home, as well as children \t^o were 
stilli living in the home. 

Labor force and employment status. The definitions of 

labor force and employment status m this report relate to the 

population 14 years old and over, 
: ' ' ' " < ' - 

Labor force. Persons are classified as in the labor force *' 
Ai they were employed as civilians, unemployed, or in the 
J, Armed Forces during the survey week The "civilian labor 
force" IS compnseij of all civilians classified*^as employed or 
unemployed. • *. - ^ 

X .. " ^mployed. Employed persons comprise (1) all civilians 
who, during the specified week, di(J any work at all '^s paid 
employees t)rja their own business or p^fession, or on their 
own farm, or who worked 15 hdursor rflre as unpaid work- 
ers on 'a farm or in a' business operated by a member of the 
family, and (2) ail those who were not workmg^but who had 
jobs or businesses Uc^ which they were temporarily absent 
because of illness, bad weather, vacation, or labor- 
management jdispute, or because they were taking tune off 
' for personal reasons, whether or not they weje paid by their 
employers for time off, and whether or not they were seek- 
mg other jobs Excluded from the employed group are per- 
sons whose only activity consisted of work around the house 
(such as own home housework, pamting or repairing own 
bome, etc.) or volunteer work' for religious, charitable, and 
similar^organ izations. 

I 

Unemployed. Unemployed persons are those civilians 
who, during the survey week, had no employment but were 
available for work and (1) had engaged in any specific job- 
seeking activity within the past 4 weeks,-such as registering at 
a public or private employment office, meeting with pro^jec- 
tive employers, checking with friends or relatives, placing or 
Snswermg advertisements, wr4ting letters of application, or 
'being on a unio'n or professional regisW^(2) were.waiting to 
be called back to"a lob from which theyrfcd been laid off, or 
* * (3) were waiting toYeport.to a nev^wage of salary job within 
30day$. * . • / ' 

• Not In the labor force. All civilians who are not classi- 
fied as employed or unemployed are defined as "not in the 



labor force." This grOup\who are neither employed nor seek- 
ing work includes persons engaged only in own home house- 
work, attending school, or unable to work because of long- 
term physical or mental illness; persons who are retired or 
lob old to work; seasoi^al workers fo^whom the survey week 
fell m an off season; and the voluntarily idle^ Persons doing , 
pnly unpaid^.family work (less than 15. hours) are also classi- j 
fied as not in the laljjor foT'ce. & 

Agriculture. The industry category ^'agriculture" is sor 
what more incluafve than the total of tfie two major occupa; 
tion groups, "farmers and farm managers" and "farm 
laborers and supervisors." It also includes (1) persons em- 
ployed on farms m occupations sjtch as truck driver, 
mechanic, and bookVeeppr, a^d (2) persons engaged in cer- 
tain activities other than strictly farm operation such as 
cotton ginning, contract farjn services, veterinary And breed- 
ing services, hatch^Mes, experimental stations, greenhouses, 
landscape gar,dening4tree service, trapping, hunting preserves, 
and kennels. " - 

^Nonagrlcul|pil industries. This category includes all in- 
dusVies not specifically crassed under agriculture. 

Multiple jobs. Persons with two or more jobs during the 
survey week were classified as employed in the industry in 
which they worked the greatest number of hours during the 
week- Consequently, some of the persons shown in this re- 
port as ^ngaged in^'nonafHCultur^l activities also engaged in 
* agriculture and vice versa. ^ ^ 

Class of Worker 

V Self-employed workers. Persons who worked for profit or 
fees in their own business, profession, or tracje, or who 
operated a farm either as an owner or tenant. 

Wage and salary workers. Persons vyho worked for any - 

governmental unit or private employer for wages, salary, f 

commission, "tips, pay "in kind," or at piece rates. 
i 

Unpaid family jworkers. Persons who worked without pay 
on a farm or in a business oper^d by a person to whom 
they are related by blood or marrtage. 

Income. Total money income is the algebrtic sum of the 
gmorflints received in the preceding calendar year from each of 
the follovvrng sources: (1) Money wages or salary; (2) net 
income from nonfarm self-employment, (3) netl^icome from 
.farm self-employment; (4) Social Security or railroad retire- 
ment; (5) dividehds, interest (on savings or bonds), income 
frofn esfates or trusts, or net rental income; (6) pubhc assist- 
ance dr welfare payments; (7T~unemployment and workrrren's 
compensation, government employee penstons, or veterans' 
payments; -(Si private pensions, annuities, alimony, regular 
""contributions from persons not living in this household, and 
other periodic^incom^r * . 
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. Receipts frOm the following sources are not mc^uded as 
if^fen^: (1) Money received from the sale of^ property, auch 
as stocks^ bonds, a house, or a car (unless the person was 
^en^geci in the business of selling such property, in which 
case the net proceeds would b^counted^ as income fronr> . 
\self-employment); {2)^wjthdri^vals of bank deposits, (3) 
noney bdrrowed; (4) tax refunds; (5) gifts; and (6) lump- 
su 



I inheritance^ or insurance payments. 



s^the\pl< 



family inconne. The^otal income of a family is^the\plge- 
brai^^ sum of the amounts received by alt income recipients in 
the family. ' • 

In vthe income distribution for families, the lowest income 
groups (less than $4,0001 includes those families who were 
classified |is having no income m th^ income year and those, 
reporting a Ipss in net income frqm farm and nonfarm self— 
emptoyilient or in rental income. Many of these were living 
on mcome "m k.ind," savings, or gifts, or were newly consti- 
tuted fan^ifies, or families in which the sole breadwinner had 
recently died or had left the household. However, many^f 
the fatnilies who reported no income probably had some 
money income which was not recorded in the survey. 

It should be noted that aUhough the income statistics 
' refer to receipts during the preceding year, the compc^ion 
of families retec^io the time of the survey. The income of , 
thQ family does not include 'amounts received by persons ^ 
who were members of the family during alt or part of' the 
income year if these persons no longer residec| with the 
family at the time of enumeration. On the other hajnd, family . 
income includes amounts reported by related peAans*who 
did not reside wifh the family during the income Vear but 
whQ were member^ of the family at the time of enOTncration. 

The median income is the amount which divides thA distri- 
bution into two equal groups, one having incomes^bc^e the 
median, and the otherhavmg incomes below the medianL The 
medians for families ar^ based cm aU families. 

LowHncome (povertVO definition. Families and unrelated 
individuals are classified\as beirjg above or betow the l4w 
incpmp. level using the poverty index adoptedjjy a Fedeial 
Interagency Committee in\l969. This mdex is^based on tfce 
Department of Agriculture^ 1961 Economy Food Plan ai 
reflects the different cons,uwiption fequirements of familK 
based' on their size a/id composition, sex and age of thi 
family head,^ and farm-nonfaVm residence. In order to keep^ 
the poverty index constant over time, the thresholds are up- 
daterf^annuaHy based on chpnges in the Consumer Price 
Index. The low-income threshold for ajipnfarm family of 
four was $5,500 vn 1975, $4,275 in lg72,,and $2,9^3 in 
1959. Corresponding lowincpme thfeSolds for a farm 
family of four were $4,695 \\ 1975, $3^643 m 1972, and 
$2,539^ in 1959. 

In analysing data on the jlow-mcome population, the 
following limitations should b| noted. The low-income con- 
cept has t>€en developed in oraer to identify^ in dollar terms, 
a minimum level of income adequacy for families pf different 



types in keeping with American consumption patterns. Based 
on -an analysis of ^ the percent of income devoted to food 
expenditures, arr estjmate was developed of the minimum 
cost at which an American family, making 'a\?erage choices, 
can be provided with a diat meeting ri^commenfied nutri,-^ 
-^nal goafs. Consequently, it is an overall statistical yardstick, 
which reflects the' different consumption requirements .of 

\' families of ^different size, taking into accouiit family compo- 
sition and far^m-nonfarm residence^ Insofar as individaal cir^ 
cumstances or consumption patterns differ, the dollar value 
of the low'jncome threshold for a giv§n family si^e may not 
represent the money'mcome required by an individual famil 

\to maintain a level of economic welhbei.n^ equivalent 
(Other families with similar incomes.' * ^ 
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Average annual rate of change. Average annual rates of 
change, ar^ estimated -using an exponential model. Specif- 
'icatly the average annual rate of cliange is definid to be '^he 
value X which satisfies the relationship * ^ 
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Here y^ is .the population at an initial point in time, y^ is the 
population at 'a later point in time, and t is the number of 
years th'at have elapsed between the measurements of the 
population sizes. The annual average rate of change, is esti- 
mated using the estimates of the population for the two 
points in time in equation (1) and solving for X. * 

Symbols. A dash "-"represents zero and the symbol "B" 
means that the base for the derived figure,^s less^than 75,000. 

\ Rounding. Ihe individual fr^ures in this report are round- 
<Bd to the nea^j-est thousand. With few exceptions, the indi- 
vidual figures have not been adjusted to group totals, which 
are independently rounded. Percentages are rdunded to the 
nearest tenth of a percent; therefore, the percentages in a 
distribution do not always add to exactly lOO.O percent. The 
totals, hoviTeverNiie^ always shown as 100.0. Percentages- "arq^v 
based 6n the roundeci absolute numbers. * ^ 

SOURCE AND RELIABILITY OF 

THE ESTIMATES . ' ^ ' 

Source of data. Most of the estimates in this report ara 
April-centered five-quarter averages of data collected iq^1960 
through 1976 from the Current Population Survey (CPS) of 
the Bureau the Census. The monthly CPS deals mainly 
witn labor force data for the Civilian, npnmstitutional popu- 
lation. Questions relating to labor force participation are 
asked about each member 14 years old and older in each 
sample household. Data on fertility .and birth expectations, 
income and low income stgtus for the *year 1975, and 
I household and family characteristics of farm and nonfarm 
\families\are not based on five-quarter* averages. These types 
lof data ar^ obtained from supplementary questions to CP§ 



asked in^^he months of June (fertilitv) and March 19?6. The 
farm and nonfarm residence data for persons are Apnl- 
centered^five-qtiarter averages.. 

CThe present CPS sample was fffitially selected from the 
1970 census file and is updated co/itinuously io reflect new 
construction where pos§ible (see section "ftpnsampling Van- 
ability" below), frevious sample designs useG, as a basis, files 
from the census most recently completed at the time. . 



The following table provides a description of some aspects 
of the CPS sample designs in use during the referenced data- 
collection periods ^ . . 

• The estimati"on* procedure ysed for the rnonthly CPS ^* 
Vciata involves.the inflation of the weighted san\0t results to 
independent estimates of the civilian noninstitutional popula- 
tion of' the United States by. age; race, and sex. These in- 



Oescrjption of the Currehl^ Population Survey ^ 



* 

Time period 


* Number of 
sample areas ^ 


Households Eligible 


Households 
visited, not 
eligible^ 


Interviewed 


Not ^ ' , 
• inte5?.viewed 




••614 
"461 

449 


53,500 
s ,\ A5,000 
%^ . A 48,000 


' 2/400 
2 , 000' 
2,000 


9,500 
8,000 
. ' 8,500 



l^se are^s were cnosen io„ pruviue ^uvkhh^k: ca^n uci^^ «i*v- ^^^^ 

.se are households which were visited but were found to be A^acant 6r , otherwise not 
eligible for interview/ „ * 

supplementary s&mpl^ of hous ing^units in 24 States 
incorporated with the monttily CPS to prodwce March 1977 data. 



and the District' of Columbia was 



dependent estimates were based on statistics from* decennial 
censuses; statistics on- births, deaths, immigration, and 
emigration; and statistics on\he strength 6f the Armed » 
Fcrrces. For estimates from March CPS data in this report 
persons ^n the Armed^ Forces were also include^, anxi the- 
estimation procedure in March for dat^ in this report alsoj 
involves a further rfdjustmeat so that husband and wife of aj 
household receive the s§m^ weight. >^ * 1 . 

Decennial census of population. Oecenmab-census data in 
thisteport are based on -complete counts dtxjn the samples 
associated with the census as indicated in the. fist of sourcefs. 
Descriptions of samples from the census are found in the 
appropriate census publications. To determine if the 1950,^ 
I960, anrf 1970 data in the text tables of this ceport are \ 
based on complete counts or on*the samples associated with 
the census refer to the sources of data at the bottorri of that 
table. ^ 

Reliability of the estimates. Since the estimates m these 
taWes Were based on a sample, they may differ somewhat 
from the figures that would have been obtained if a complete 
census had been taken using the same schedules, instructions, 
and enujperators. There are two types' of errors pc^sible in an 
estimate based on a sample survey— sampling and nonsan\- 
pling. The standard errors provided for this report primarily 
indicate^he rnagnitude of the sampling errof. They also par- 
tially measure the effect of some nonsamplmg errors m re- 
sponse and €»numeration, but do*not measure any systematic 
biases m the data. The full extent of nonsamplmg error is 



unknown. Consequently, particular care should be exercis'ed 
1n the interpretation -of flgu^es based on a relatively small 
number of cases or on ?maH differences between estimates. 

Nonsampling variability. As tn any survey work, the re- 
sults are subject to erpors of response and nonreportmg in 
addhton to sampling variability. Nonsampling errors <^an be 
attributed to many sources, e^q , mabiJity to obtam informa- 
tion about all t?ases in the sample, defmitional difficulties, 
differences in the interpretation of questions, inability or 
unwillingness to provide correct information on the part, of 
respondents, inability to recall information, mistaf:es made in 
collection, such sis in recording or coding the data, mistakes 
to made in processrVig the data, mistakes made in estimating 
values for missjngViata, and failure to represent allunits with 
the sample (un([iercoverage). 

\ ' * 

The approxinnate\magnitude of three sources of under- 
V coverage in CPS is knbwn. About 600,000 conventional new 
\construction units (hdusmg units, other than mobile homes 
a group quairtets) vJ^ere issued building permits prior to the 
197CLcensus but buildiftg was not completed by the time of 
the census (i.e., Apnl\j97p), these units have no representa- 
tion m the CPS sample. iMost conventional new construction 
for which building pemlits Were issued after the census, is 
represented. About 290,000 occupied mobile hcwrnes ^re not 
represented ih 'GPS; thWe units were either trussed in the 
census or have been buitt or occupied since the census. In 
addition, about^jftOOO iJnits are not represented either be- 
cause* they have been conv^erted from nonresidential units or 
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afF*houses moved to different sites since the census. The 
exteht of other sources of undercoverage is'unknown. 

Mate: These estimates of missed units are relevant to the 
present sample only and not to earher designs where the 
extent of underct)verage was gen|raily lefc,^ 

In most cases the schedule entires for incorpe are based on . 
V ^ the niemory or knowledge of one person, usually the wife of 
■^ .the family head. The mempry factor tn data derived from 
field surveys of ^Q^come probably , produces underestinjates* 
because the tendency is to forget minOr or irregufer sourb^i ^ 
^ of income. Other errors of reporting "^re due to'misrepre- 
, sentafion',ar to misunderstanding as to the scopj^f the in- 
\ ,confie concept. W 

J5anni)Kng variability. The standard errors given in the 
'."^ ^Gllowmfl tables are prjnwjiy measures of sampling van- 
ability, that is, of the variations that occurred by chance 
because a sample rather than- the whole of the population 
was -surveyed. The chances»are about 68 out of 100 that an 
estimate from the survey differs from a complete census fig- 
ure by less than the standard error The chances are about 90 
put of 100 that this difference would be less than 1.6 times 
the standard error and about 95 out of 100 that the dif- 
fereri|e would be less than twice the standard aJK)r. 

Air of the statements of comparison appe^ing in the text 
^ ^re significant at a 1 6 standard error level or better, ancP 
most are significant at a level of more than 2,0 standard 
errors.This means that for most plifferences cued m the text, 
• the estimated difference is greater than twice the Standard 
ernor of the difference. Statements of comparison qualified * 
in' someday (e.g., by use of the phrase, ''some eyidertce") ^ 
^.-Jwive a level of significance between 1,6 and 2 0 standard 
errors. 
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' censuses shown in this pport except for fertility^ are_ small* 
enough -to be disregarded The standard errors foryce/isus 
sample, data, may be foundjn the appropriate ceVisuswolumes. 



Standatid error tables and their use. 
aftdard errw that A/vould be'applicable 



•In order to derive 

standard errO* that 'Would 436 'applicable to a large number 
pf #st*imates and jcbuld be preparedtat a moderate cbst, a 
number of approximations were required. Therefore -instead, 
oj^providing a standard error f5r each estimat^f, ■genfrallzed' 
sets of st^ncTard errors are provided for,yari(JUs types of char- 
' acteristics,^ As a result the sets of standard errors* provided 
give an indication of the ord^r of magnitude of th»st^ndard 
error of an estimate irather than the precise standard error. 

4^fl[|[^ures-presented In tables A-,1, A-2, and A-3 provide 
approximations to* standard errors of various estimates for 
families, unrelated individuals, and persons. Table A-4 pro- 
vides approximations to the standard erro/s of estimated fer- 
tility rates for the nonfarm population.* Estimated standard ' 
errors cannot be obtained from tables A-1, A'2^^d A-3 
without the use, of the factors in table A-5. These factors 
must be applied to the^generalized standa/d errors in order to 
adjust for the comUin«d'effect of sample design and the esti- 
mating procedure on the value of th^ characteristic. The 
standard error tables with which each factor shoi^cl be used 
are indicated in table A-5, Standard errors for intermediate 
values not shown in the general izejd tabie^j^tandard errors 
may be approximated by interpplatipp 



Estimated standard errors cannot be calculated for tat>le C 
{fertility rates) without the use of the bases '^^ble A-B 



4 Note when using sntell estimates. Percent dPstributions ang 

shown in the report only when the base is 75,000 or greater. 

Because of the large- standard errors involved, there is little 

chance that percentages would reveal useful inform<ition 

when computed on a smaller base. 'Estimate^l numbers are 

shown, however, eveq though the relative standard^ errors of 

'these nu^mbers are larger than those for correspoftfllmg per^ 

oentages. These smaller^estimates are pr9vided primarily, to 

permit such combinations of the categories as serve each 

*er's needs. , ■ 

y . ^ • 

ComparaVtity with other dafav Data' obtained from the 
^ CPS and other sources , are not entirely comparable. .This is 
due in large. part to differences in interviewer training and 
exggl>firici^ and \x) differing collection procedures. These 
differences are not reflected in the standard errors provided. 
Therefore, cautioh'should be used hn comparing results be- 
tween <<jfferent sources. See the appendix for more (Jetailson 
the comparaWHty of CPS and other data. > ' , 

Standard errors for daU ttei)in^n the decennial centut. 

Sampling errors of all data from the samples of the dejrffrii^l 

ERIC 



Jable A-1. Standard Erfors of Estimated Numbers 
of Persons or Families in the Farm Population 

I (68 chances out of 100. Nufflb^t>^:||l>fT^h6u8and8 ) 



Size of e^tiSS^te 



25:. . . . 

50 

I'OO... . . 

250 

500. .. . 
1,000. . 
,2,500. . 
5,000.. 
10,000. 
15,000*. 



x: 



- ^tandiltd error 



' 6 

r 

13^ 

20 

29 

42' . 

70 
107' 
173 
235 



Note: For standard errors for metropolitan 
or nonmetropolitan datal multiply the standard 
errors above by 1.4. 

For standard: errors- for the years 1960 to 1966 
multiply the above standard ferrors by 1 . 2 



26 



23 



Two pa*Eamefer$ are used (denoted as "a" ar>d ''b") to 
calcuy^te standard erfd^t-lor each type of characteristic, they 
are jJresented in table A-5. These paramete>s were used to 
cal4ularte the tabulated standard errors m tables A t, A- 2, and 
A-3*and to calculate the factors ip table A-5.^hey also may 
be used to calculate the standard error/ for estimated 
numbers and estimated percentages dtfectly. Methods for 
'direct ibmputati on are giveo in th^ following sectiorts. ' ^ 



Standard errors of estimated numbers. The approximate 

this 
•by 



standard error, o of an 'estimated number shown m this 
report can be obtained Iq two ways. It may be objtain; 
use of the formula 



(1) 



wh«Fe-< IS the appi'opria.te factor from tabJe A-5, and the 

^standard error on' the estimate obtained byMnterpolation 

from table A-1 or A-2. Alternately, standard errors may be 
» 

approximated by the foHowing formula, (2), from which the' 
standard errors were calculated in tables A-1 and A-2 Use of 
this formula will provide more accurate* results than the use 
of formOla (1 ) above. " * ' , 



+ bx 



(2) 



( — 



Here x is the size of the estimate and a and b are the param- 
eters -in table A-5 associated with the particular type of 
characteristic. 



Tabie||*2: Standard Errors of Estimated Numbers 
of Per^ns or Families in ttie Total or Non- ^ 
farm Population 

(68 chances but of -100. Numbers in thousands) 



Size of estimate 



25. .V. . . 

50 

100 

250 

500 

IJDOO. . . 
'2,500'. . . 
5,000. . . 
10,000. . 

f5,obo. . 

>25,000. . 
50,000.. 
100,000. 



Standard error 



6 




9 

1*3 




ZD 




28 




AO 




63 




^ 88 




122 




145 




180 




223 




199 





Note: For standard errors forvmetropolitan 
or nonmctropolifan data multiply the standard* 
errors above .by 1.4. - ' / 

For standard errors for the years 1960 to t966 
multiply. the above standard errors by 1.2 * ♦ 



ERLC 



Standard errors of estimated percentages. The reliability 
^imated percentage, computed using sample data for 
both numerator and denommator/rfepends on lioth the^ize 
of the percentage and the size of the tota^ upon whicR this 
percentage is based. Estimated percentages are relatively 
more reliable than the corresponding estimates of th^ nume- 
rators of the percentages, particulae^y if the percentages are 
50 pefcent or more. When tjje numerator and denominator 
of the percentage are in differejit categories, ^se the factor or 
parameters indicated, by ,the' numerator,- The approxMtiate 
standard error, o'^^^^ cA an estimated^perc^ntagfi can be 
ot^J^^inedJjy use of the formula ^ 



(3) 



In this formula f isjhe appropriate factor from table A-5 and 
a is the standard erfpr ort the estin^ate from" table A-3. 
Alternately, standard errors\may be * approximated by the ^ 
following formula; (4), from which <he standard errorsi^n . 
table A-3 were calculated, direct computation will give more 
accurate results than use of the standard error tables and^fhe * 
factors. 



p (lOO-p) 



(4) 



Here x is the size of the subclass of persons or families and ^ 
uncelatecl individuals which is the base of the percentage, p is 
the percentage (0 < p <_ lOOf: fnd, b is the parameter ih 
table A-5 associated with the particutSr type of characteristic 
in the numerator of the percentage. ^ 

^ 

Illustration of use of standard error tables. Jable D of this 
report shows that in 1976 there were 3,592,000 persons > 
employed in agnculture. Table A-5 shows that the appro- , ' 
Pfiate factor is 0.9 and that thts factor is to be used with the 
standard errors in table A-1. Table A-1 shows the standard 
•error on an estijnate of this size to be approximately 86,200.^ 
Applying\he factor of 0.9 and using formula (1). the approxW* 
irpatl^slandard error is 0.9 x 86,200 =^ 79,000 ^ The chances 
are o|it of 100 that the estimate would nave been\ffgure 
diffenng from a complete census figure by less than/78,000. 
The chances are^5 out of lOOjhat the estimate would havie 
differed from a gomplete census figure Hy less than 156,000 
(twice the standard error). \ . 

Of these -3,592,000 persons employed in agriculture . 
^2,941,000 or'81.9 percent arje males. Froin table A-5 the 
appropriate b parameter for computing standard errors is»* 
1334.7957; using; form^u!a,^),.^e standard error on an esti- 
te of 81 .9 percent is. ' ' ^ 



334.795r 



3,992,000 



.•81.9 (100-81.9) i 0.7 percent 



Fgrm^a {2) gives a standard error of 84, 000. 



• X. 



Consequently, chances are 6Q out of 100 l^hat the estifftated 
81 .S percent would ^ within 0.7 perceritage points of a 
complete census figure. Chances are 95 out of 100 that the 
estm)dt$^.io^ould within 1.4 percentage points of a com- 
plete census figure, |.e,, the 95-percent confidence interval 
would be from 80.5 to 83.3 percent. ' 



* Standard '^n^or of a difference. For a difference^ between 
two sample estimates, the standard, error is approximately 
equal to 



(5) 



Table A-3. Standard Errors of Estimated Percentages 

/ chances out of 100) 



Base \)f ^percentages 
(thousands^ 



Estimated percentage 



1 or 99 



2 or 98 



5 or 95 



iO or 90 



25 or 75 



. 50 



25 



50. 

100 

250 

500 

1,000. . 
2,500. . 
5,000. . 
10,000, 
15,000. 



2.5 

1 .8 

1.3 

0.8 

0.6 

0.4 

0.3 

0.2 

0.13 

0.10 



3.5 

2.5, 

1.8 

1.1 

0.8 

0.6 

0.4 ' 

0.3 

0.2 

1).14 



5.5 
1.9 
2.8 
1.7 
1.2 
0.9 
0.6 
0.4 

a. 3 

0.2 



7.6, 

5.4 

3.8 

2.4 

1.7 

1.2^ 

0.8 

0.5 

0.4 

0.3 



10.9^ 
7.7 
S.5 
3.5 



12.6 
8.9 
6.3 
4.0 
2.8 
2.0 
1.3 
0.9 
0.6 
0.5 



Not 
e-rrcfrs 
errors 



e: For ijietropolitarf or nonmetropotltan standard errors,, multiply appropriate st 
above by 1.4. • For standard errbrs for the year? 1960 to, 1966, multiply avove ^ 
byi.22. : * 



andard 
tandarfd 



Table A-4. Standard Errors of Estimated Fertility Rates for the Nbnfarm Population 



(68 chances out of 100) 



f * 

Number of women 
(thousands) 


t 




Children 


ever born per 1 ,000 Vomen* 






'500 


1,000 


1,500 


2,0(^ 


'2,500 


3,000 


3;50a 


4; 000 


> 

250 


. 51 


93 


129 


164 


198 


234 


274 


315 


«)0 


36' 


66 


'92 


116 


IW 


166 


194 


•222 





^ 30 


54 


. 74 


95 


114 


135 


158 


181 


1,000 .? 


26. 


47 


' ^5 


82 


99 


117 


137 


158 


2,000 : 


#8 


33 


45 


58 


>0 


*83 


97 


112 


5,000 


11 


20 


29 


t 37 


44 


. 52 


' 61* 


70 


10,000 '. .. 


9 


15 


•20 


26 


. 31 


38 


.44 


.50 


15,000 


7 


12 


16 


21 


1^' 26 


i29 


35 


41 


20,000 


6 


11 


15 


19 


23 


27 


31 


35 


-25,000 


5 . 


9 


12 


16 


20 


24 


2B 


32 


30,000 : 


5 


8 


12 


15 


19 


22 


25 


29 


35,0(JO 




& 


11 


l4 


17 


20 


23^ 


m 11 



Note: Multiply these standard errors by 1.38 to obtain standa'rd errors for fertility of the 
^farm,^opttlati*on. . ' ^ ^ • 



Where 0^^ and a^'ar^B^the standard errors of the estimated x 
and y; the ejrtimates can be^of numbers, percents, averages, 
etc,' This wiff reg^wnt the actual standard error quite accu- 
rately for the difl^nce between two estimat'es of the same 
• characteristic in two different areas; or for the difference 
Atweer) two separate and uncSrrelated^h^racteristics in j 
sam area. If however, there is a high posittve correlation 
between the two charelcteristics, the formula will over- 
esiftmate the trlie standard error. 

ntuftration of the oomputation of the standard error of a 
difference. Table 1 of this report shows that there were 
4,305,000 males and 3,947,000 female^s on farms in 197?. 
The estimatecJ difference between fhe number of males on 
farms and the number of females on farms i§ 358,bOte< 
, Using- formula (2) and the appropriate parameters frorn 
table A-5, the standard error on the estimate of 4,305,000 
m^es on farms is 97,000. \ 

Siriktlacly the approximate standard error on die estimate 
of 3,947,000 females on farms 15-92,000. Therefore, from 
formula (5) the approximate standard error on the estimate 
difference of 358,000 persons is , 




1 34,000 iV (97,000)^ +(92,000)' 



' This means the chances are 68 out of 100 that the estimated 
difference based on the sample estknates would vary from 
the* difference derived iJSing complete census figures by less 
thafh 134,000, persons. The 68 percent confidence interval ^ 
about the 358,000 persons' difference is from 224,000 to 
492,000 ^.e., 358,o6o t 134,000^ A conclusion that the aver- . 
age estimate of fhe difference delved from dfl possible sam- 
ples of the saihe size and design lies wi^thjn a range computed 
In this way would be correct for roughly 68 percent of all 
possible saiTVles. The 95-percent confidence interval is 

* 90,000 to, 626,000. Thus, wtxan conclude with 95-percent 
confidence that tfiere was a significant difference in the num- 
ber^ of males and females on farms in'1 976. 

Standard efror of a ratio. Certain mean vakies for persons • 
in famjiies shown in the tables of this report were cdh:ulated - 
as the ratio of* two numbers. For example, the mean number 
of persons per family is calculated as 

" x _ total number of persons in families 

y fotal number of families , 



class, and the numerator x represents a count of persons with 
the characteristfc under consideration who are members of 
^ese families. 

^Cmb 1: There is at least yre person having the characteristic 
in every family of the class: as for example, the 
mean number of. persons ppr family or the mean 
number of persoTis per famify vvith a male head. For 
^tios of this kind, the standard is approxi- 
mated by the following formula: 



The standard error of the estimated number of fami- 
lies, XJy, and the starydard error of fhe estimated 
numby Of persons with the pharactefistic in those 
families, a,^, may calculated by the methods de- 
scribed above. In formula (6),p represents the corre- 
' lation coefficient between the numerator and the 
\ ^ denominator of the estimate. In the above* examples, , 
and for other ratios of this-k+^id, use 0.7 as an esti- 
mate of p. ^ • 

Case 2: The number of per?ons having the characteristic in a 
given family may be 0, 1, 2, 3. or more: for exam- 
ple,^ the mean number of persons under 18 years of 
age. For ratios of this kind the standard error is 
'approximated by T^rmula (6) but p is assumed to be 
zero. If p is actually positive, then this procedure 
wilt provide an overestimate^f the standard error of 
the ratio. \ ^ 

r 

Standard error of a fertility Vatio. Table A'4 provides 
standard errors forix)th number of chilOTen ever born and 
number of expected lifetime births per 1,000 women,^ fhe 
sampling variability on the ratio of children born per 1,000 
women depends on the 'shape of the distribution on which 
the ratio is baseti, the size of the sample, the sample design 
and the use of ratio estimates. W 



lilustratton of the computation of the standard error of a^ 
fertility^ ratio. Table C shows that in 1976 there were 2,123 
children ever born^per 1,000 ever-mamed fanSi^om^n aged 
25 to 34. Table A-6 shows that there were aB5tir^24,000 
women in thisi^roup. Table A-4 shows the standard error of a 



Standard errors for these means may be approxirhatetl as 

own below. There are two cases taconsider. In either case, ^ ' 
the denominator y represents a courrt of families of ^ certain 



*The bwes for the eitimated fertility rate* are given in table A-6 
for ute with tabit A-4 to obtain estimated standard errors. 



Table A<6. Parameters or Factors ami Standard Erro/Tabies ttf be Used t(/Obtain Standard 

Errors for Each Type of Characteristic 



* type of characteristic 



Parameters 



f factors and - 
standard error, tables 



f 

factors 



PERSONS 

Tarm population: 

Total, agriculture emplbyed, or 
nonagricultyre eaploy<ed.. 

Total or lic^nfarm popuDition: 

^ Agriculture employment 

Total or nonagricyltui'e employment: 

Total or White. . . : ^ A 

Black and othjftr races ^ , . 

. - FAMILIES, AND HOUSEHOLDS 

Farm population: 

Total or White.! ;? 

Black and other races ^ . 

Tot^l or nonfarm population: 

Total or White ." 

Black and other races 

FAMIIjY INCOME h 

Farm: 

' Total* Ar White. . . 

31aclr and other races . 

'f - ^ J ^ 
Total or nonfarm: 

Total or White.... ^ ^ 

Black and ^ther^races 

FERTILI'nL 

' Fatm:^ . \ • » \ ' 
Numblar of women * 

Total or ndnfarm: ^ 

NUn^er of women / 

NoCe: For standard errors for metropolitan 
.parameter by 2.0. For standard errors for ^he 
meter by 1.5* • . ' . 



0.00013886 



0.000177 



•0.000006 
•0.009049 



0.000179 
0.000662 



•0.000010 
•0.000087 



0.000143 
0.001144 



•0.000008 
■0.000064 



0.000322 



-0.000018 



1597.6?i60 



1334.^957 



759.3218 
680.0632 



2652.3108 
.23^/. 1230 



11388.6444 
1255.0382 



f 

. 2030.6775 
. 1761.]j516 



1063.1809 
92^.0689 



2993.0343 



§567.0337. 



1.0 



.0.9 



0.7 
0.7 



1.3 
1.2 



0.9 
^ 0.9 



1.1 
1.0 



0.8 
0.8 



1.4 



1.0 



ot ^onmetropolitan data, multiply the appropriate 
years i960 to 1966 multiply die appropriate para- 



rate of 2,123 chiJdc8*on a base of 324,000 women to be 
^proximatfelY 157. Multlplyi'ng the standard error of 157 by 
1.38 (factor for fertUity standard errors of the farm popula- 
tion), the standard' error becomes 217. Consequent! ft*the 
chances arc ,68 out of 100 that the estimate would have^, 
shown a fertility rate aifferin^^from a ctxnplete censW figure- 



by less than \217. The chances are 95 out of 100 that the 
estimate would have shown a fertility rate differing from a 
complete censlis figure by less than.434 (twice the standard 
error), i.e., thii 95-percenr confidence interval would be be- 
tween 1,689 and ^2,557 children ever born per 1,000 
ever-married farm women aged 25 to 34. , 



I, 



Table kS. Estiftiates.of the Wumber of EVer-Married Women artd Humber of Currently Married Women Reporting 
Birth Expectations, byJsgt, Race and Farm-Nonfarm Residence: June 1976 CPS 

(Numbers in thousands) ♦ ^ , • ^ - 



Women by age ^ ^ 



Total 



Total 



PartD Nonfarm 



White 



Total 



Farm. ' Nonfarm 



Black and other -races 



Total 



JFarm * 



Nonfarm 



WOMEN Evfe MARRIED- 

Total, 15 to 44 years. 

15 to 24 years. , 

25 til 34 years 

35 to) 44 yearst ^ 



WOMEN CURRENTLY MARRIED 

14 to 39 years %|ld, repQrting 
birth expectations. 



31,907 
6,595 
14,136 
11,175 



905 
110 
324 
471 



524 



31,002 
6,485 
13,812 
10,705 



18,742 



28,010 
5,867 

12,414* 
9,729 



17,476 



86^ 

lor 

310 
453 



500 



27,146 
5,766 

12,103 
9,276 



16,975 



3,897 
728 
1,722 
1,446 



1,791 



41' 

' 9 
14 
18 



24 



3,856 
►719 
1,709 
1,429 



1,767 



Source: U.S. Bureau of* the Census, Current Populaf^on Sur^4y, June 1977. 



Note: This Uble is to be used for computation of the standard errors of estimated fertility r.ates in 
table C, ^4 ** ' ^ - ' • 



